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MÜSLİM YOUTH 
WITH THE EARNEST PRAYER 
THEY WILL UNDERSTAND FULLY THE CAUSE 
FOR WHICH MÜSLİM INDIA IS FIGHTING, RECOGNISE 
THE CRISIS THROUGH WHICH IT IS .PASSING AND 
APPRECIATE THE UTTER NECESSITY OF GIVING IKEIR 
\VHOLEHEARTED AND CONSCIOUS SUPPORT TO OUR 
SAVIOUR, OAID-E-AZAM MOHAMMAD ALİ JINNAH, BUt 
FOR VvHOSE EFFORTS MÜSLİM INDIA 'VVOULD HAV E 
BEfîN NO MORE ON THE MAP OF 
THIS COUNTRY 
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PREFACE 

* 

My Leader is not a biography of the Qaid- 
e-Azam. It is strictly an estimate of his 
work for the îndian Mussalmans. lam quite 
conscious of the shortcomings of this 
attempt. The work requires greater details- 
A book of this size can hardly cover ail the 
aspects of Oaid-e-Azam’s achievements. But 
I have tried to take a synthetic view of the 
entire gamut of his work. 

I own to a sense of shame that Mussalmans 
have not given Qaid-e-Azam’s work the 
attention it ought to command. In my 
humble opinion nothing is more .important 
to-day for the progress of Mussalmans than 
to know the programme ot our savipur. It 
is only by knovving - whaf he wants to 
accomplisn and how has he so far aclıieved 
what is before us, that we can give him the 
conscious support his missıon deserves, X 
regard Jinnah as Providence’s great test for 
Mussalmans. If we do not know how to 
deserve him, we do not deserve to go ahead. 
îf wc fail him, ue fail not oıırseives, but 
also the generations to come. Jinnah stands 
at the most critical juncture in the history 
of İslam. By our conscious and sustained 
support of his programme, we can easi'y 
usher in a new era of Islamic renaissance; bv < 
failing him we can throw the Müslim world 
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ck iato darkness, Shall we fail him ? i tıe 
choice is entirely ours. It is with this 
feeling of utmost urgency that I have 
attempted this work. If I succeed in focuss- 
ing the Müslim attention on Jinnah’s past 
work and future role, I shall not have 
written these pages in vain. 

While wtiting about Jinnah’s work; I 
have been invariably drawn into discussing 
Gandhi’s role in Indian politics in its relation 
to Mussalmans. I do not apologise for that. 
For, even as an estimate of engineers’ work 
in erecting anew the demolished buildings of 
London will not be formed without know- 
ing the extent of havoc done to them by 
Nazi bombs. Jinnah’s work for Mussalmans 
is impossible to estimate unless we know 
beforehand the havoc Gandhi has wrought 
to the Muslini body-politic. Gandhi’s destruc- 
tive work needs must fit in the essential 
background of Jinnah’s achievements. 

i shall here take lea ve t to say a word of 
thanks to ray wife, but for whose sustained 
co-operation ali these friendless years î 
should not have had to-day the honour of 
recording—of howsoeve- insignificant a 
vaîue—the work of Qaid-e-Azam. I hope 
she will pardon me for this public 
acknov/ledgment. 


Lahore 


Z. A. S. 


Spring 1945. 
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44 Jinnâh Sahibis vain .. 

India’s political enemy Number One .. 

“ Bull in China Shop .. 

44 He wants to become the Dictator of India.. 

“ Prouder than the proudest of Pharaohs .. .” 

44 Would to God, he was silent for ever .. 

4 ... the most insufferable man.” 

44 Disruptor of India ...” 

44 He ıs an egoist w!ıo would own no equal.. 

4 ... he would let India go to hell for the sake 
' of his communal ambition .. 

‘‘Most unrelenting in his fanaticism ...” 

■‘To him a Müslim is ever more precious than 
a thousand Hiııdus...” 

44 Arrogant and ımcompromising ...” 

44 An essentially bad man ...” 

% 

u Precisely this 44 proudest of Pharaohs”, this 
44 most insufferable man ”, this 44 faııatic”, this 
egoist,^ this“ India’spoliticalenemy Number 

ı^ e »ıV^- l * s * arro £ ant an ^ uncompromising ”, 
this Dişi uptor of India ’, this 44 essentially bad 
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man” «s MY LEADER. I stand byhim; I 
will follow him ; I will lay down my life for 
him. 


The mere fact that Jinnah is the worst man 
alive in the' eyes of Hindus is reascn enough 
for me to look upon him as the Man of 
Mussalmans. 

Why has he göne down so steeply in the 
estimation of Hindu India ? ÎMot very long 
ago he was “ an angel of peace ” and “ an ambas- 
sador of Hindu-Müslim unity."' Why this 
fail ? Because Jinnah says Muslims have a 
right to live in India as Mussalmans and not 
as bond slaves of Hindus. This is jinnah’s 
erime. This erime has earned for Jinnah the 
deep gratitude of Mussalmans that they 
never owed to anyone ever before. • 

Every Mussalman whose heart burns with 
the desire of seemg the rebirth of İslam in 
India looks to Jinnah. 

What has Jinnah done foı Mussalmans ?' 
\Vhen such a question was put to a Türk 
about Kemal Atatürk he proudly answered: 
“ Simply this: Atatürk his put Turkey back 
on the map of Europe ! ” 

• I 

Jinnah has done no less for Indian Mussal¬ 
mans. 

It is now common knowledge that right 
fıom the time of the declining years of nine- 
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teenth century, European Powers were bent 
on dismembering theTurkish Empire. Com- 
plete plans for sharing the booty were read3 r . 

mııclı so that an Engiishman who profess- 
0d lov0 for the East asked Turkey “not to 
grieve över her irnpending disaster but clıeer- 
fııJİy ıecede fronı Europe.” Ihe only cjuestion 

w ^ en ? 1 hen rose a man who said: 

. XurKey Shall Live. And she lives. 

ğ 

P A 6 ”Jinnah condition of tlıe Indian 
Mussalmans was exactly the same as that 
. öf- the Turks before the advent of Kemal. 
Leaoerless, purposeless and goal-less, they 
weıe content with being ır.ere Nationalists. 
W* len translated into the practical language 
of seventy-five per çent Hindu majority - 
versus twenty-five per çent Müslim minority, 
this only meant perpetual slavery for the' 
Mussalmans. And thus would have happened 
in India vvhat the stubbornness of İslam had 

not let happen since its advent in this 
country. 

Unlike Jainism, Budhism, and whatever 
other isms that were born in India oı came to 
India, İslam alone refused to be drow,ıed into 
the nondescript, yet all-embracing ând alî- 
resolving sea of Hindudom. 


Brahminism simply drove ali these “isms" 
out of India and as a last blow to their exist- 
ence, ın India atbast, installed their prophets 
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into the gaddi of gods. Now Budha is one of 
the £ods of the Hindus, but Budhism nowhere 
exis'ts in India. Much as Hindus would have 
liked this thing to happen to İslam, it did not 
happen. No doubt, Hindus reaclıed success 
to the extent of producing an Akbar, but no 
further. Every Akbar was followed by an 
Aurangzeb. 


İslam could not be blotted out of eniştence 
in India. 

But, in the post-Khilarat days, this hitherto- 
never-happened occurrence was very near 
materialising. Under the cloak of democracy, 
which meant one man one vote, Gandhi reaclıed 
the nearest point of dealing a death blow to 
the eniştence of the Mussalmans. Withthe cry 
oPflesh of our flesh and bones of our bones’ 
Gandhi succeeded in replacıng İslam as the 
first object of loyalty in the minds of Mussal¬ 
mans by Hindu Nationalism. In their misery 
and degtadation, Mussalman^ began to look 
upon İslam as a reiigion whichwas at best a 
private relationship between man and his God, 
comoletely divorced from practical life iust 
the concept which the West had accepted 
on the failure of Christianity in Europe. 


The completeness of Gandhi’s successin de- 
Islamising Mussalmans' could not be doubtecî 
wlıen a stalwart Pathan whose only measure 
in life was ‘İslam or Kufr’ vvas seen wearing 
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Khadüi and Gandhi cap and fast Jearning 
to appreciate the cult of non-violence. 
Such a staggering change in the chaıjacter and 
make-up of Mussalmans was never conceivable. 
But it had takenplace. Thecredit was entirely 
Gandhi’s. 

ît was at this moment that Jinnah appeared 
and crıed a halt to the Muslims’ ignominious 
retreat to paganism. At first the Mussalpıans 
who had fouııd a new idol of Nationalism to 
worship were bewildered; they didnot like to 
part with it ; they had completely lost their 
sense of values taught by İslam. But soon. 
very soon indeed, the lone cry of Jinnah 
turned into a clarion cali. ît was a cali to 

A • 

return to the original nature of a Mussalman. 
And they did return, rcturned in their 
thousands and in their millioııs and to-day 
ali the hundred millions of them are of one 
creed, namely, Pakistan. TrulyTqbal said : 

—O f** * -S LfcO LTi. ş 

£ u*»' 3 03 ut, 

How can the Müslim be overpo\vered by ?ticks 
and straws \ 

A ' % 

Maybe he has no lenger the old vjgour in his 
flame. 


This change among Mussalmans is again 
not simple. Ask Gandhi, he will teli you 
tne change is incredible. He never be- 
lieved k; even no w he believes it only 
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reluctantly. His wonder is great; his frust- 
ration „equally complete. Tiıat only speaks 
for the greatness of Jinnah’s triumph. Gandhi 
is a true barometer of Jinnah’s success. The 
story of this incredible change in the 
Mussalmans is the story ot Jinnah’s work, 
mission and success. 

But Jinnah’s work for Mussalmans cannot 
be truly estimated withouthaving a peep into 
the recent history of Mussalmans—without 
taking into account the critical periods through 
which they have passed to reach their present 
position in Indian politics. I shall, therefore, 
touch on some öf the salient aspects of the 
recent Müslim history in order to bring out 
the background against which Jinnah started 
n his stupendous work of reorganising 
/lussalmans into a separate and distinct iden- 
ity. If the reader bears with me in this 
preliminary study of the situation Jinnah was 
callea upon îater to handie. T am sure he will 
be better able to appreciatc Jinnah’s mission 
in our times. 
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Qaid-e-Azam and Sir Stafford Cripps after tlıeir 

meeting in 1942. 
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. . . the real greatness of the man (Sir Sayyedh 
consists in the fact that he was the fîrst Indian 
Müslim who felt the need of a freslı orienıation of 
İslam and worked for it... his sensitive nature 
was the first to react to modern age...” 

—Iqbal 

I sball here consider only two periods which 
I deem to be the most critical through which 
Mussalmans have had to pass. The first 
period begins trom the day of the consolida- 
tion of the British position in India and 
terminates in the rise of Sir Say yed and the 
formation of the All-India Müslim League in 
\ 1906. The characteristic feature of this 
period is the policy of systematic suppression 
of Mussalmans which the British pursued. 
This policy resulted in the levelling down 
of the Mussalman nobility almost °to the 
State of fisherrnen. ’ No measure was spared 
to paralyse thcir position. The tale is too 
long and I do not propose to relate it. The 
condition of object misery to which the 
Mussalmans were reduced is mirrored in the 
following petition which the Orissa Mussal- 
mans addressed to the Queen-Empress. 

Born of noble parentage (the petition 
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runs) poor by profession, and destitute of 
patrons, the Orissa Mohammadans lıave been 
levelled down and down with no hope of rising 
again . . . The penniless condition which 
we are reduced to, consequence of our loss of 
former Government service, has thrown us 
into such an everlasting despondency, that we 
would travel to the remotest corners of the 
earth, ascend the snowy peaks of the Himalaya, 
wander to the forlorn regions of Siberia, couîd 
we be convinced that by so traveliing we 
would be blessed with a Government appoint- 
ment of ten shillings a week. M 1 

No wonder by 1870 the Mussalman houses 
of Bengal had either disappeared from the 
earth or had been sııbmerged beneaththe new 

strata of society which the new regime had 
developed. 44 A lıundred and seventy years ago,” 

Sir Williana Hunter say s, u it was impossible for 

a well-born Mussalman in Bengal to bc poor; 
at present it is almost impossible for him to 

continue rich.” Deprived of their land by 
the enactment of Permanent Settlement Act,* 
driven out of the educational field by the 
substitution of Persian and Urdu by English, 
thrown out of the Army and debarred from 

1 Sir Wilham Hunter : Indian M us salman s . 

Mr. James O' Kinely, an autnority on the Permanent 
Settlement says: 

t elevated the Hindu collectors, who up to that time had 
he id but uniınportant posts, to the position of landholders, gave 
them aprcorietary right in the soil, and allowed them to aecu- 
mulate wealth which would lıave göne to the Mussnlmanj under 
their own rııle.” (Qı?oted by Asoka Mehta and Achyut 
Patwardhan in The Communal I riangle in Irıdia), 
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Services, 1 the Mussalmans had felt 
completely lost. 

This was one aspect of the British policy. 
The other was of bountiful patronage to the 
Hindu brethren. “ ît was with the help of 
Hindus,” say Achyut Patwardhan and Asoka 
Mehta, “that the English overwiıelmed the 
Muhammadans” power.’ 2 The commercial 
and Hindu bourgeois of Bengal were used to 
crush the feudal Müslim aristocracy there/' 
This policy was universally followed. The 
Jain and Hindu nıerchants in other parts 
of India vied with each other in helping 
the British to establish their rule in this 

country.’ 

Is it then strange that this deliberate 

1 *Jn fact there is uow scarcely a Government ölüce in 
Calcutta n which a Muhammadan can lıope for aay post above 
the rank of portcr, messenger, filler of ink-[;ots and^nender of 
pens.' *—1 notan M ussalmans. 

3 The Communal Triangle in India. 

3 Mr. S. C. Hillin his Introduction to Bengal in 1756-1757, 
observes : 

^ • 

“ Thus, we find that the partisans of the Britislı were 
almost ali Hindus or proteges of the Hindus... The fact 
that the comr erce and manufactures of the country \vere almost 
eni ireiy in the haııds of the Hindus ııaturally brought them iuto 
close conuectioıı with the European merchants, \vho had settled 
in the country for the purpose of trade, and so produced a kind 
of tacil alliance based mainly upon their mat en al mtercsts. (Ihiij 

4 T. S. Shejualkâr in his Native Support of tlıc British 
Dominion m India says : 

“ They were thought to be so important and treated \vith. 
S fr^* ° on ^ence that they had interviervs \vith high British 
on: en İs on the very d ay of their arrival, just as men of high 
stalioıı go to receive a Governor or a Viceroy in tbesedaya. * 
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discrimination in the British treatmert of 
Hindus and Muslims caused a wide gulf 
betvveen the two people ? The Hindus push- 
ing onward and the Müslim sinking down. So 
that w e find by 1857, while the socio-political 
movement of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Rama- 
krishna, Dayanand and others had awakened 
m the mınds of Hindus, a consciousness cf 
their grovvıng political strength, identity of 
aim, singleness of outlook, the Muslims were 
at the bottom of degradation. It is an irony 
of fate that they had also to undergo the 
sufferıngs of the post-Mutiny barbarities. In 
their utter misery they hardly needed to be 
further pushed into the' vast sea of degenera- 
tion, but they were. 



It is admitted ncw that the British wrath 
had wrongjy but fully spent itself on the 
Mussalmans, because it was thought that the 
Mussalmans were the instigators of the Mutiny. 
The interpretations on that event have ııow 
suffered a change, and British apologists 
ma ^ it out that they were wrong in 
P^ Ic i n £ out the Müsliıps for their vengeance. 
Oovıously SOME ONE HAD BLÜNDERED, 
but it is hardly any consolation to the Müslim 
community who suffered terribly and .conti- 
nued to suffer for long. “ There was no 
çala m i ty in those days which was not attri- 
butcd to the Musdms tvithout minding that 
its originators might be the followers of Ram 
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Din and Mata Din and there is no doubt that 
any calamity which fell from the firmament 
might not have come straight to some Muham- 
madan lıouse bringing ruin and destruction.” 1 
Indeed there was no misfortune “which 
descended from heaven to the earth which 
didnot seek lor its resting place the dwellings 
of Muhammadans.” 


This only shows that the tide of suppression 
\vhich sprang from the British rise to power 
m India and gained momentum during the 
Wahabi Movement, had reached its higlı 
water-mark at the great Fail of Mutiny. Ever 
a poîitical suspect, the Müslim had now 
become a poîitical criminal. “ There was no 
prickly plant in those awful times respecting 
Avhich it \vas not said it was planted bv 
Muhammadans.” " 


It ıs at this point of Indian history when 
the century-long prosperity and patronage of 
the new Power had made the Hindus solid 
strong, educ.ted and what is more conscious 
of theır poîitical rights on the one hand while 
the century-long suppression had thrown the 
Muslims into the very mire of misery on the 
other, that we find a saviour appear on the 

horizon of Müslim India, mjmely, Sa 5 ved 
Ahmad Khan. 

3ir Sayyed had îived through those “ awful 


Sir Sayyed Ahmad Khan. 
2 Ibid. 
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” and had been a witness to what had 
happened to fvlussaımans and knew what was 
further in store for them. He made frantic 
efforts to arrest the overflowing tide o£ sup- 
pression against Mussalmans. He addressed 
th e - Britişh ıulers on the plight of Mussalmans 
and pleaded with them that it was not the 
instigation of Mussalmans alone that had 
brought about the Mutiny. The reason lay in 
the general discontent of the people, of which 
the British rulers were blessedly ignorant. His 
earnest pleading vielded result. In the words 
of C. F. Andrews “ ... he (Sir Sayyed) struck 
tne rıght note at the right time by his public 
pronouncement that his own Muslini rtonl? 
had been unfairly treated. His appeal went 
home because it came frorn the depth of his 
own ueart. 1 So Sir Sayyed arrested the 
progress of the tide of suppression, but the 
tide did not run quite dry; it only began to 
flo\v in narrower channels. 

c . P ^ in g t a tribute to the great Müslim leader, 
^ır 1 heodore Morrison quotes a friend of Sir 
Sayyed saying of him on his deatlı : “ Other 

men have written books andfounded collenes; 
but to arrest, as with a wall, the degeneration 
of a whole people— that is the work of a 

prophet. Mdre apt words could not be 
iound to estımate the Services of Sir Sayyed to 
Mussalmans. It is indeed like a wall that he 

’ I he Rise and Grovth uj Congress. 
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stopped the degeneration of tlıe Mussalmans. 


Soon he busied hiraself in planning for the 

education of Mussalmans. He was convinced 

§ 

that the regeneration of Mussalmans lay in 
education and that too of Western type. He 
created a storm of opposition by his ideas 
amongst his own people, but he stuck fast to 
them. He was also firm in his opinion that 
Müslim degeneration was equaliy due to the 
Mulla’s bigotted boycott of English ideas 
and education and so founded the Great 
Institution of Aligarh, which since then has 
beeıı the seat of Müslim political thoughte 
and renascent movements in İslam. 


Tlıere was yet another important aspect of the 
Müslim situation to whiclı Sir Sayyed devoted 
his attention. (The stupendous nature of Sir 
Sayyed’s work makes it impossible to over- 
emphasise the importance of any of its aspects.) 
The tlıird aspect to which he attended was 
political. We have pointed outthat a century- 
long prospeiity and patronage had made the 
Hindus strong. Their English education had 
made them dernand riglıts in the government of 
tlıe country according to the Western concept 
of democracy. This awakening had culminated 
in the foundationot the Indian National Con- 
gress. The aim of the Congress, as the circular 
issued for its first meeting put it, \vas “ to 
form a native Parliament ” to ıeply to the 
assertion that “India is wholly unfit for any 
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What was Sir Sayyed’sattitude to this deve- 
lopment? Farfrom being averse to the political 
advancetnent of the country, he had many a 
time pleaded for the organisation of Indian 
opinion “ to speak out openly and honestly 
. .. as to the justice or othertvise of the açta 
of the Government.” In fact he had pleaded 
for agitation for India’s rights in England 
and thus apprise the British Parliament of 
her conditions, her rights and her aspira- 
tions. “ Can you expect that body,” he önce 
c ^'d, “ to take a deep interest in your affairsif 
you do not lay your affairs before it?” He 
wanted this because he was sensitive to the 
racial discrimination in which the British were 
inîulging. The behaviour of English officers 
towards Indians had often aroused his indı'gna- 
tion. ı _ 


“ Now in the first years of the British tule in 
India, the peopie \vere heartily in favoıır of it. 
This good feeling the Government has now ıor- 
feited and the natives very generally say that 
they are treated with contempt. A native 
genrleman is in the eyes of any petty officıal, 
as that oificial esteems hinrself lower than a 
Duke The opinion of many of these officials 
is that no native can be a gentleman. Hovever 
good the intentions of the Government with 
regard to the subjects may ! e, unless these 
officials have practical proofs tbereof by kind 
treatment of the natives, the peopie will not 
believe them. Theory and practice are not one 
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and the same. 

Yet such a man—in the prcsent political 
parlance a “ nationalist"—oppcsed the idea of 
Mussalmans joining the Indian National 
Congress. 

What were his reasons ? C. F. Andrews 
says : “ Sir Sayved Ahmad from the first had 

stood oııt against any close amalgamation with 
the Congress. He held witlı ali the strength 
of a life-long conviction that the Musîims in 
İndia must stand by thcmselves and work out 
tlıeir oıvn salvation as a community with the 
Help of the British r tiler s .” 1 

Whether or not with British help, Sir 
Sayyed wanted Mussalmans to stand by 
thcmselves and work out their own salvation 
as a community. And, ıs it any wonder that 
Sir Sayyed thought in these terms ? For, 
apart from being different in Outlook, were 
not the Mussalmans totally and visibly different 
from the Hindus in circumstances ? The one 
community had at its back a century-long 
prosperity and education, while the other had 
a century-long suppression and ignorance. 
How coule the interests of the two be the 
sama ? How could the two respond to a 
situatioıı alike ? The simple fact that tlıe 
proceedings of the Congress were conducted 
ın tlıe English language ruled out Müslim par - 
tıcipation. For how many Muslims wcre 

1 The Rise and Grouth of Congress. 
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conversant with the Ianguage itself ? 

I 

We have seen that Sir Sayyed was noflunkey 
or anything of that kind. He had boldly and 
clearly criticised the British at times when no 
Müslim could öpen his moutlı without pro- 
voking the severest consequences. Yet he 
advised the Mussalmans to keep aloof from 
the Congress because it was in their interests 
to do so. The only consideration that 
dictated his policy_ was the interests of 
Mussalmans. When Hindus accuse Sir Sayyed 
•and others who followed him in this policy as 
being pro-Government or anti-Nationalist, they 
only mean to say that Sir Sayyed did not • 
follow the dictates of the Hindus. This 
involves a fundamental point. Suppose it 
were asked why did not Hindus start Congress 
in 1830 ? Or why did not Congress demand 
independence in 1885 ? The obvious reply 
wou!d be that the people —that is, Hindus— 
were not mature for it. Sir Sayyed’s argument 
was the same in the year .1885 —the Mussal¬ 
mans were not mature for pursuing the kind 
o:., agitatioıv Hindus were preparing to 
pursue. The Hindus have no patience with 
this contention. Here they bring the pressure 
of their overvvhelming majority to bear on 
issue and declare the Muslims flunkeys, 
anti-nationalist and what not. That only 
means that while Hindus have the right to 
determine their steps in the üght and the 
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Qaid-e-Azam addressing the gathering o ı Iqbal Day cekbrated at the 

Puııjab University Hail, Lahore, in 1940. 
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suitability or otherwise of circumstances, 
Muslims ha ve not. They must simply 

fo!Iow the mîjority regardless of the danger 
involvedto their existence. By his determined 
act, Sir Sayyed asserted the Musliuıs’ 
dght to think for themselves. He was 
not ashamed to profess that his first loyalty 
was to Mussalmans and it tvas this supreme 
loyaîty which shaped his policy and 
, programme. 

Reverting to what C. F. Andrews had to 
say about Sir Sayyed's policy : “ In the origin 

and foundation of the Congress Sir Sayyed 
Ahmad seems to have taken no part. I le was 
entirelv absorbed in the work of his College 
at Aligarh. He had at first to break down 
the hostiiity of the Eııropeans. For, as wc 
have scen, thestrong conviction prevaiîed that 
the outbreak of rebellion was the last effort 
of the Moghul Emperor in Delhi, inconspiracy 
with Muslims in other places, to restore, in 
some form or other the Müslim rule. Ali this 
seems to have beenentirely imaginary for the 
revolt broke out owing to entirely different 
causes. But clouds under which the xvhole 
Müslim world in lııdia remaincd w er e not 
really dispersed ufttil the singulatly striking 
personality of Sir Sayyed Ahmad brought 
conviction to the minds of those in auchority 
that their fears had been groundless and that 
1 ^ 1S ’ to say the leasf, bad policy to drive 
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Yes, it was these clouds which hovered 
över the Mussalmans—clouds which had never 
over-shadowed the life of Hindus—which 
determined Sir Sayyed’s policy. Having 
rescued them from the clutches of a century- 
long"" tyrannical policy Sir Sayyed was loath 
to reopen the fîood-gates of suppressicm. 
For, to ali intents and purposes, Mussal¬ 
mans were stili- political suspects. Any 
course "of action which sought to. line 

’ them up against the Government was suicidaL 
Hence the Mussalmans—the great leader 
decided—should take their own time to 
muster up strength and demarcate their line 
of âction. 

* \ * 

Moreover, Sir Sayyed did not believe in 
any anti-Government agitation for a pro- 
founder reason. Since the time the British 
became the parampunt power in India, 
Mussalmans had fashioned their policy on the 
principîe that India by virtue of foreign ruic 
had become Dar-ul-Harab and so they should 
either migrate to some other land or turn out 
the British. This anti-Government attitude 
inevitably involved boycort o£ English educa- 
cion and Western thoughts. Sir Sayyed, 
on the contrary, was convinced that tlıe cnlj 
way to break the 500 -year-old stagnation. of 

Müslim thought—the fact was most of 

1 1 # 

1 The R:se and Growth vj Congress. 
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ali respPnsible for the distintegration of İslam 
ali över the world-—was the establishment of 
close contact between İslam and Western 
tboughtand science. Unless reorientation of 
thought in İslam was effected af ter a patient 
study of modern learning, the birth of a 
renascent İslam was impossible. Indeed, he 
thought that Indian Mussalmans had the 
first opportunity of boldly trying what 
the Mussalmans in other Müslim lands 
governed by the un-Islamic institution of 
kingship could not do. It was by a move- 
ment in thought that Mussalmans could 
receive fresh iınpetus for action and new 
energy of life. Motivated by this desire he 
was opposed to ali moves which would 
distract Mussalmans from education, to the 
acquişition of which they had not applied 
themselves so long ago. 

Sir bayyed s attitude to the Congress was 
not born of any hostility towards Hindus or 
of feelings of loyalty to the British, but solelv 
of the reason that he wanted Mussalmans to 
get the chance to rethink theır thoughts. 
Any anti-Government agitation in the case 
of Mussalmans would inevitably throw them 
back to reactionary movements against 
Western thoughts, apart from the sufferings 
mvolved in such a move for them. He \vould 
not hasard this. And in this he was 
mannestly correct. Tlıus Sir Sayyed 
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Ahmad’s decision to keep aloof from the 
Congress movement constitutes the first and 
foreınost step of Müslim self-determination 
in India. 


There was yet another snag in congress 
politics whiciı did not escape Sir Sayyed’s 
keen perception. Schooled in V/estern 
thoughts, aspiring to possess British political 
institutions, the Hindu leaders were demand- 
ing democratic self-government. What did 
it mean? It meant Government by the 
people on the principle of election. One 
man one vote. That is, majority rule, which 
is bound to be of Hindus. What chance 
had Mussalmans to compete in such an 
unequal race? None. Therefore, for the 
introduction of representative institution in 
India as it stood, Sir Sayyed unhesitatingly 
opposed the ‘ election ’ principle. IJn- 
doubtedly he was judging the whole question 
from the Müslim standpoint and this is why 
he was determined to see that the Mussal- 
mans did not embroil tlıemselves in any 
movement which would throw them to post- 
Mutiny conditions. 

And did the Mussalmans listen to his 
advice ? Let C.F. Andrew? speak .again ... 
his decision to oppose the Congress and his 
advice to hold aloof from it received af ter his 
death in 1898 alrrtost a religious sanction. 
In the north of India his counsel prevailed 
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s verdict was quoted as sacrosanct for 
a whole generation.” 1 The Mussalmans 
followed his advice as oııe man. The mani- 
fest correctness of Sir Sayyed’s attitude is 
underlined by Maulana Molıamed Ali s 
reference -to the conditions that beset Sir 
Sayyed when he issued his advice. u 3e it 
remembered that the man who enunciated 


this policy was not at the time a p er sona 
grata to the majör portion of the community 
which he sought to îead. He was hated as a 
heretic because of the heretodoxy of his 
aggressive rationalism in interpreting the rîoly 
Quran and his militant opposition to popular 
suberstitions believed in by the bulk o i the 


orthodox and to shackling customs consecıat- 
ed by time, though wholly unauthorised by 
İslam. He was abused and vilified by hund- 
reds of thousands of his co-religionısts, and 
for long the. coİİege that he founded at 
Aligarh was the bete nötre of the pious 
Müslim. And y£t the entire community 
followed his pojitical lead without a murmur. 


Neither fallacious arguments nor even 
political elap-trap could have possessed such 
poteney, and it is my fi? m beli ef that his 
advocacy stıcccedcd vıainly because oj the 
soımdness of the policy he advocated . 1 

Sir Sayyed has not left anyone in doubt 
as to why he pıırsued this policy. He 


The Rise and Grovuth of Congttss, 
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frankly believed, and said so, that the princi- 
ple of election, püre and simple, did not süit 
India’s heterogeneous conditions and was 
hurtful to Mussalmans. He fully spoke his 
mine on the occasion of the C. P. Local Self- 
Government Bili in the Council of the 
Governor-Generai of India in 1883, and the 
importance of the issue calls for a fuller 
quotation of that speech, 

India (Sir Sayyed said ) a continent in 
itself, is inhabited by vast population of 
different races and different creeds: the 
rigour of religious institutions has kept even 
neighbours apart : the system of caste is 
stili dominant and powerful. In one and the 
same district the population may consist of 
various creeds and various nationalities ; and, 
whilst one seetion of the population commands 
wcalth and commerce, the other may possess 
learning and influence. One seetion may be 
numerically larger than the other and the 
Standard of the enlightenment which one see¬ 
tion of the community has reaclıed may be far 
higher than that attained by the rest of the 
population. One community may be fully 
alive to the importance of securing representa- 
tion on the local boards and district councils, 
whilst the other may be vvholly indifferent to 
such matters. 

Under these circumstances, it is hardly 
possible to deny that the introduetion of 
representative institutions in India will be 
attended with considerable difficulty and 
socio^political risks. In a couııtry like Eng- 
land, where the distinetions of race no longer 
exist, \vhere the differences of sectarianism in 
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teligious matters have been mitigated by the 
advance of toleration, the matter does no^ 
present such difficulties. The community of 
race and creed makes the English people one 
and the same nation, and the advance of edu- 
cation has rendered smalıer differences whol- 
.ly insignificant in matters connected with the 
welfare of the coııntry at large. Christian 
constitucncies do not object to return Jews to 
represent their interests in Parliament, and, 
indeed, for socio-political purposes, it raay be 
said that the whole of the population of Eng- 
land forms but one community. It is obvicus, 
of course, that the same cannot be said of 
India. The system of representation by election 
means the representation of the vieıvs and 
interests of the majority of the population , and , 
in couniries ıvlıere the population is composed of 
x one race and one creed, it is no doubt the best 
system that can be adopîed. But , ny *ord, in 
a courıtry like India, ıvhere there is no fusion of 
the various races, ıvhere rdigious distinetions 
are stili violent , ıvhere education in its modern 
sense has not made an equal or proportionate 
progressamong ali the seetions of the population , 
I am convinced ihat the introduetion of the prin - 
ciple of election , püre and simple , for representa¬ 
tion of various interests on the local boards and 
the district councils , ıvould be attended ı vith evils 
of greater significance ıhan purely economic 
considerations . So long as differences of race 
and creed and tne distinetions of caste from an 
ımportant element in the socıo-polıtical life of 
India , and influence her inhabitants in matters 
connected ıvith the administraiion and velfare o 
the coııntry at large , the system of election , püre 
a :d simple, ca?ınot be safely adopted• T e larger 
community ıvould totally ov er ~r ide ihe interests 
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of the smaller community and the ignoront pub- 
lic ıvouldhold Government responsible forintro- 
ducing measures wlıich might make the dıfferences 
of race and creed more violent than ever . My 
Lord, I have dwelt upon this matfcer at such 
length in order to explain why i, a sincere 
admirer of the representative systern have 
given my cordial support to such provisions 
of this Bili as appear to militate against the 
system of election, püre and simple. Govern¬ 
ment, in reserving to itself the power of 
appointing one-third of the members of the 
local boards and district councils, is adopting 
the only measure which can be adopted to 
guarantee thesuccess of local self-government,. 
by securing and maintaining that due and 
just balance in the representatioıı of the 
various sections of the Indian population 
which the system of election, püre and simple, 
would fail to achieve. 

We are now in a position to arrive at a 
correct appraisal of Sir Sayyed’s attitude 
towards the Congress, Primarily he wanted 
the Mussalraans to stand by themselves and 
work out tlıeit destiny in the light of tlıeir 
own peculiar needs and princ^ples of conduct. 
Secondly, the Mussalmans were not educa- 
tionally and materıally yet in a fit condition 
to demand rights which they were not in a 
position to exercise. ’fhirdly, whatever 
poîitical activity it was necessary to engage in 
oııght to be determined in the light of the 
Musîims' own peculiar position in India’s body- 
polıtic. For the first time Mussalmans 
were adjusting themselves to the requirements 
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oTmodem times and that could be tlıeir only 
attitude. It is the great fortuneof the Mussal— 
mans that ait the critical time when India 
was for the first time experiencing political 
consciousness in the modern sense, they had a 
leader of the genius of S ir Say yed to guide- 
their steps. 

It was.due to th-is fundamental cldrification 
of the Müslim position that Mussalmans were 
able to organise themselves separately and 
dernand the right to be representea separately 
otı the eve of the introduction of the Minto- 
Morley Reforms of 1909. 

The Simla Deputation, organised to wait 
on the Viceroy, Lord Minto, to demari'd 
separate electorates, was immediately foilovved 
by the foundation of the All-India Müslim 
League in 1906. Wifh this ends the first 
critical period of the Mussalmans. 

Recapitulating the features of this period,, 
they are : first, the systematic suppression of 
Mussalmans and their consequent degenera- 
tion; second, irs stoppage by the herculean 
efforts of Sir Sayyed and .the commencement 
of an educational programme, and lastly and 
most important of ali, the laying down of an 
independent policy for the-political advance- 
ment of Mussalmans. The Muslims w ere 
n °t only rescued from the wrath of the 
British but also from submergence into 

Hindudom. '' 
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" To the Mussalmans, Swaraj means, as it must 
mean, India's ability to deal fefîectively with the 
Khilafat que5tion.” Gandhi . 

From 1906 to 1916, the Mussalmans main- 
tained their progress on an even kneel. 
They were fast making up their deficiency in 
education, improving their mateıial position 
and slowly but surely chalking out their 
policy in the political field. 

This steady move towards self-determina- 
tion met ıts full consummation in the 
Lucknow Pact which the Aluslim League 
entered into with the Congress in 1916. 

I say the Müslim move towards self- 
determination met ıts full consummation jp 
this Pact, because, so far, it was the British 
who had (through the Government of India 
Act of 1909) recognized the separate political 
identity of the Mussalmans; through this 
Pact the great Hindu community also reckon- 
ed the Mussalmans as a separate political 
entity. Henceforth the Müslim League was 
the acciedited spokesman of the millions and 
millions of Mussalmans, in their dealings 
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both with the Britısh and the Hindas and 
henceforth in it resided the incöntrovertible 
right of the Mussalmans to .determine their 
line of thought and course öf action. This is. I 
the most important pöint in this Pact. 

Another important feature of this Pact is 
the underİying' identity of views of Hindus 
and Mussalmans regarding the political 
-advancement oT the country. The Mussal¬ 
mans, as much—if not more—desired the 
independence of India as did the Hindus. In 
the face of this Pact, it is indeed surprising 
how in recent years the Congress propaganda 
machinery had the audacity to declare the 
Müslim League a flunkey and pro-Govern- 
ment organisation, while making out Congress 
a pro-freedom organisation. The Pact shows 
in uıımistakable terms that >eirher both the 
organisations are pro-Government or both of 
them are aspirants to frepdom: ’ 

i t ' » 

Now I shall pass on to the study of the 
second critical period, through which the • 
Mussalmans passed, before I come to s the 
Jinnah Era. I reckpn this period from the 
date the Khilafat Agitatioıı was started 

that is, 1919, until almost 1934. 

. • * * * % 


From the Müslim point of view, this perio4 
produced the most fundamental and revolu- 
tionary clıange in their politics. That chânge 
consists in this : whiîe in 1916 we see the 
Müslim League as the authoritative and repre- 
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ntative organisation of the Mussaîmans» 
entering intc a pact with the Congress in 
the inter and post-K hilaf at days the League is 
nowhere to be seen. On the contrary the 
Congress emerges as the most powerful 
organisation. 

How did this stupendous change come 
about? How was the quarter-century long 
effort to establish the separate political 
identity of Mussaîmans brought to nought? 
The story of this change is remarkabie. And 
here I propose to relate it. 1 he story makes 
for clarity of views on the Hındu-Muslim 
tension as it arose since 1937, and as far as I 
know, has notreally been told. 

I£ I were asked to name one man who is 
the author of this change, I shall not be 
found wanting in a quick and definite answer. 
The man is Gandhi. 


How, I shall presently state. 

What was the Khilafat Agitation The 
objective of the movement v. as twofo!d: 1.0 
preserve the Khilafat and to maintain the 
integrity of the Turkish Empire. I am hcıe 
not concerned with the correctness or otner- 
wise of the basis of the movement. 1 AİİI say 


1 Disrvussing the İslamic institution of Ijtihaci in its appîıca- 
tıon to Caliphate, the late Allama Iqbal says in Reconstrnctıon 

of Religious Thou htin İslam : 

** L,et ııs dow see how the Graud National Ass^mbıy has 
exercised this power of îjtıhad in regard to the institution of 
Khilafat. According to Sünni Law fc the appointment of an 
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is that it was a great movement. Never in the 
modern political history of Indian Mussalmans 
were they so challengingly aroused to a con- 
sciousness of their unity of thought in India. 
The moment unleashed an unprecedented 
amount of energy among the Mussalmans. 
Buc what it came to—that is the question. 


The most significant feature of the move¬ 
ment was the participation of Gandhi and 
his guidance of its direction. The first 
question that arises in the mind is: what \vas 
Gandhi’s motive in joining the movement? 
Admittedly, the K hilafa t movement was 
based on religious sentiments. It was avow- 
edly pan-Islamic in its contents. Is it not 
strange that the same Gandhi who in 1944 
goes out of his way to ask Jinnah udıe^her 
the goal of Pakistan was Pan-Islam should 
have joined the Khilafat Movement in 1919 
with such enthıısiasm as to shock both the 
Mussalmans and Hindus, pleasantly and other- 
wise. Heııce the question: What was the. 
motive of Gandhi ? 


imam or Khalifa is absolutely indi; pensable. The first question 
that arises iıı this concection is this. Should the Caliphate be 
ve3ted in a single persotı ? furkey's Ijtilıad is that according 
to the spirit of İslam tııe Caliphate or Immate can be vested 
in a body of persons, or an elected Assembly. The religicus 
doctors of İslam in Egypt and India, so far as I know, have 
not yet expressed themselves on this point. Personolly, I 
believe the Turkish view is perfectly correct. İt is hardly 
necessary to argue this point. The republican form of gövem- 
tncıt is not only thoroughly consistent with the spirit of İslam, 
but has also becorne a necesdty in view of the new fo^ces tlıat 
are set free in the t orld of İslam/' 


I 
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jeplaining his attitude to the Kh.l; 
%2 Mbvement, he told his Hindu criticsthat in it 
was “an opportunity of uniting Hindus and 
Muhammadans as would not aıise in a hund- 
red years.” Judginghowever fromtheconcrete 
consequence of the Khilafat Agitation, nameiy,. 
the disappearance of the Müslim League, the 
only motive Gandhi could have in joining a 
movement ideologically so antithetical was to 
utilise the energy of the movement in des- 
troying the separate political identity of 
Mussalmans which had been established by 
the Müslim League. Further, in intermixing 
the Congress with the Khilafat he utilised 
the power generated by the Khilafat Agita¬ 
tion in strengthening the Congress. Para- 
phrasing Gandhi’s “ Unity ” statement in the 
light of these twin-results, it could only mean 
the destruction of the Mııssalmans’ separate 
entity and its complete absorption into 
Hindudom. 


I accuse Gandhi of destroying the quar< er- 
century-îong effort of the Mıısİim ieaders to 
estabîish the separate identity of Mussalmans 
in the political field. My accusation is based 
on facts. 


Gandhi may be said to have appeared on 
the Indian scene on 2nd March, 1919 with 
the manifesto he issued to launch passive 
' resistance against the Rowlatt Biliş. 

V/hat had he observed in India on his 
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from South Africa after earning 
name of a saint was that poîitics in India had 
two visible contours—one was Müslim, the 
other Hindu. The Muslims were represented 
by the Müslim League and Hindus by the 
Congress.» He was faced with the solid fact 
of separate Müslim identity. That was dis- 
comforting. That did not augur well for the 
Hindus. ‘ W hat is the usffof learning the 
lesson of democracy, that is majority rule, 
(the Mahatma must have said to himself) if 
Hindus do not have the Muslini minority 
under control. And by the established fact 
of Müslim self-determination in poîitics, the 
very concept of Hindu Raj in India had been 
brought to naught. Couldn’t something be 
done ? No. "~How foolish of tlıese people to 
have come to pact with the Müslim League.. 
Well what is done is done. The point is how 
to undo it.’ 

And so the genius of Gandhi set itself to 
the task of undoing what Sir Sayyed and his 
followers had done, and the British and the 

Congress had confirmed. Henceforth he was 

lying in wait, scheming to achieve his objec- 
tive. . • 

t 

He did not have to wait for long. There came 
the Khilafat Agitation. İn its vast dimensioııs, 
the Khilafat Agitation completely drowned 
the Müslim League—the Müslim League, 
^vhich nurtured in tlıe. Sir Sayyed school of 
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ght was pursuing a line of consolidatmg 
tne Mussalmans in India without coming into 
conflict withthe Government. It was impossi- 
ble for it to control the exuberance of the 
Khilafatists. Henceforth the Müslim League 
had to resign itself to a subsidiary role—almost 
no role, but wat§h and see. 


To Gandhi it was the chance of a life time. 
“ In a hundred years such a moment of urıit- 
ing Hindus and Mussalmans into a single 
nation would not comeî’ So raced his 
thoughts. Muttering to himself: ‘ There is 
a tide in the affairs of men . .. ’ he rode 
the tide of Müslim fury against the Britısh 
and directed it against the Mussalmans 
themselves. 


Joining the Khilafatists, he at önce consti- 
tuted himself their leader. It tvas he who 
made the Khilafatists adopt the Non-Co- 
operation Movement and it was the Khilafat 
Movement which used it first. Congress 
merely endorsed whattlıeKhi 1 afatCommittee 
had resolved, namely, to launch a non-co- 
operation movement under the personal 
guidance of Gandhi. 1 


1 Ambedkar in his Thoughts on Pakistan says : 

“ On the 9th June 19150 the Khilafat Conference met at 
Aliahabad and unanimoasly reafhrmed their resolve to resort to 
Non-co-operation and appointed an Executive Committee to 
enforce and lay down a detailed programme. On 22ad June 
1920 the Muslims sent a message to the Viceroy stating that 
they wiil start Non-co-operation if the Turkish grievances wero 
*ıot r^dressed before İst August 1920. On the 30ih June 1920, 
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Qaid-e-Azam and Mr. Gandlıi before proceeding to meet 
thc ex-Viceroy, Lord Linlithgo%v. 
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Thij is the first point which is to be noted 
about Gandhi’s tactics of converting the 
Khilafat Agitation to his own purpose. 


He knew full wellthatnothing would come 
out of the movement. Only destruction and 
•demoralisation were in store for the Mussaî- 
mans. But wasn’t that justthe end he had in 
view? And that explains why he threw 
himself so whoîe-heartedly into the move¬ 
ment. 

The Non-Co-operation Movement involved 
■a gigantic boycott of everything British. 
Not mereîy were the ne w voters urged to 
stay away from the polis, and thus elecr no 
members to the proposed legislative bodies, 
but lawyers and litigants were to avoid the 
•courts, tax-payers refu.se to pay imposts, 
workmen to go on strike, shopkeepers to 
refuse to buy or seli British-made goods, and 
■even pupils to leave t;lıe schools anu colleges. 
And further, in the case of Mussalmans, it 
involved hijrat. migration from India—just 
the thing Hindus desire and declare: 4 Either 
go out of India or live under us.’ 

It is on record that Maulana Mohamed ' 

the Khilafat Coramittee meeting held at Allahabad resolved to ~ 
start Non-Co-operation af ter a niunth’s notice to the Viceroy- 
Notice was given on the İst August 1920 and the Non-co-oper- 
^tıon commenced on 3İst August 1920 This short ret ime 
sho\vs that the Non-Co-operation was started by the Khilafat 
^ommittee and al! that the Congress Special Session at Calcutta 
uıc was to adopt wlıat the T^hilafat Conference had already 
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^A, who was in England during those davs, dıs- 
approved of this method of boycott when he 
returned to India. Here is JawaharlaFs 
testimony: “ Mohamed Ali was in Europe 

then on a Khilafat Deputation. On his 
return he also expressed regret at. the method 
of boycott adopted; he would have preferrea 
the Sinn Fein way.” “ But,” Jawaharlal adds,. 
“ it was quite immaterial what other indivi- 
duals thought in the matter, as ultimately 
Gandhiji’s view was bound to prevail. He 
was the authot of the movement, and it v/as 
felt tlıat he must be given freedom as to the 
details.” 1 So Gandhiji had perfect freedom 
to direct the movement. And makiııg fuli 
use of his powers, he hurled the Mussalmans 
into a bloody war against the British and let 
them meet the consequences. From Gandhi’s 
standpoint it was not a war against the 
British, it was a war against İslam tlıat had 
throughout the centuries refused to be sunk 
into the sea of Hindudom. 



Gandhi was careful that the Congress should 
align itself with the Khilafat Agitation, Tlıe 
Hindus w ere frankly not prepared to do such 
a thing. What interest could they possibly 
have for a Pan-Islamic Khilafat and the safety 
of İslam? So the resolution of Non-Co- 
operation was passed only by a bare majority 
at the Calcutta Congress Session. And that 


1 Autobiography . 
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too, a". Dr. Ambedkar reîates the story in his 
Thoughts on Pakistan told him by the late 
Mr. Tairsee “ a large majority of the deiegates 
v/ere nö others than the taxi-drivers of 
Calcutta who were paid to vote for the Non- 
Co-operation resolution.” It was so arranged 
because Gandhi was none too sure of the 
support of the short-sighted Hindus. Noth- 
ing could be left to chance. * If the Hindus 
do not themselves understand the impîication 
of my move, well, let arrangements be made 
for the contingency l ’ And so you have the 
spectacle of paid votersvying with each other 
to vote for sacrifice, Khilafat and Non-Co- 
operation. Everytlıing was well-planned. 
Planning is Gandhi’s strongest point. 

The Congress was brought in chiefly to 
gathcr the spoilsof the war when the Muslims 
had broken down. And who can say it 
negîected its duty. “ The effect of its taking 
up the Khilafat cause upon the dimensions 
of the Congress was tremendous,” says Dr. 


Ambedkar. “THE CONGRESS W AS 
REALLY MADE GREAT AND POWER- 
FUL NOT BY THE HİNDUS BUT BY 
THE MUSLİMS. AFTER THIS RESOLU¬ 
TİON THE MUSLİMS WHO WERE OUT- 
SIDE IT TROOPED IN THE CONGRESS 
AND THE CONGRESS HİNDUS IN 
TURN WELCOMED THEM.” 1 Thus. 


i '.Vatru Shardbanand records in Libe-ator of ,'^ud 
March, 1926 : 
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^ftere was performed the miracle which 
Gandhi’s predecessors could not perform in 
Sir Sayyed’s time. And now when Muslims 
had joined the Congress. arose the inevitable, 
but premeditated, çjuestion : Was there any 
need for a communal organisaticn like the 
Müslim League ? The answer was obvious: 
Notıc whatsoever exccpt to please the Gövem- 
ment. So the deadly argument took its 


birth. 


The Mussalmans have been charged with 
■ approaching the Afghans to invite them to 
invade the country. The charge remaıns 

•* On sitting on the dais (Lucknow Congress platform), the 
fırst thing that I noticed was that the number of Müslim dele- 
cates was proportionately fourfold of what it v/as at Lahore in 
1893. The majority of Müslim deleg&tes had donned goîd, siiver 
and silk embroided chogas (flowing robes) över their ordinary 
coarse suits ofwearing apparel. It was rumourcd that these chogas 
had been put by Hindu moneyed men for Congress 1 dmasha. 
Of some 433 Mııslim delegates only some 30 had come from 
outside, the rest belonging to Lucknow City. And of t.ıcae 
the maıority was admitted free to delegates seats, board and 
lodeing. Sir Sayyed Ahmad's Anti-Congrcss League had trıed 
in a public ıneeting to dissuade Muslims from joining the Congress 
as delegates. As a counter-move the Congress people Jıghted 
the -whole Congress camp seme four nights before the sessıon 
began and advertised tbat night would be free. The result 
w as that ali the Chandu Khanas of Lucknow were emp^ıed 
and a huge audience of some thirty thousaı^d Hındus and 
Muslims was addressed from halfa dozen pıatforms. It vas 
then that the Mııslim delegates were eleeted or seleeteu. Alı 
.his was admitted by the Lucknow Congress organıser to me m 

private. „ . 

A show \vas being madc of the Müslim delegates. A 

Müslim delegate gets up to secoüd a resolution in Urdu- He 
begins : 4 Hazarat. I am a Müslim delegate.’ Some Hindu 

dvlegate gets up and calls for three eheers lor Müslim delegates 
and the response is so enthusiastic as tobe beyend deseription. 
(Quoted by Ambedkar in his Thoughts on Pakistan.) 
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unproved. But there was Gandhi breathing 
fire and brimstone for the cause of İslam. 
Answering to the Hindu critics to whom the 
idea of Muslini alliance with Afghanistan was 
galling, Gandhi wrote in his Yotmg India of 
4th May 1921: “ I would, in a sense, certain- 
ly assist the Amir of Afghanistan if he waged 
war against the British Government. That 


is to say. I would openly teli my countrymen 
that it would be a erime to help a Government 
vohich had lost the confidence of the nation to 
remain in power .’ This was an instigation to 
the Mussalmans to go on in that direetion. 
He knew the price the Mussalmans wou!d 
have to pay for that. He had not read the 
history of the Mutiny for nothing. That 
the Afghans would not dare flirt with the 
idea of attaeking India he was perfectly 
aware. Not too long ago he had declared : 
British forces are too well-organised to admit 
of any successfnl invasion of the Indian 
Frontier. Therefore, by declaring such 
inteııtions he was not running the risk of 
encouraging the invasion of his dear mother- 
land, but was only makıng sure that the 
Müslim conspirators were property dealt 
with. Clearlv, the evil intentioıı was to 
perpetrate the post-Mutiny barbarities on the 
Mussalmans önce again. 


He vvent to Aligarh and ir.cited the boys 
to leave the Cullege and asked the Trustees 


/ 
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of the College to refuse the Government 
grant, “ disaffiliate the great institution and 
reject the cnarter of the Müslim University.” 
While he was speaking in these terms to the 
Müslim University, the Benares Hindu U'ni- 
versity was preparing to accord a royal 
reception to the Prince of Wales. He let 

that University continueits “ slavish ” course 

« \ , 

of action ! 

And then came th e-hijrat.. Everythmg 
destructive of Mussalraans had the Mahatmaic 
blessings of Gandhi. The movement started 
in Sind and spread to North-West Frontier 
Province. At one time as many as 18,000— 
let me put the figures in words—actualiy 
eighteen thousand people were on their way 
to Afghanistan. They had lef t their homes, 
sold out their property for whatever could'be 
fetched to their Hindu brethren and were on 
their way to Afghanistan to def en d the 
Khilafat. 

So everything was going according to plan. 
Indeed, everything Vvas going so well accoıd- 
ing to Gandhi’s plan, that one can imagine 
him remarking to himself with satisfaction : 

% i « 

Mischief, thou art afoot, 

Take thou what course thou wilt! 

But Gandhi could not continue in this strain 
indefinitely. The mischief w as done, his 
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pürpooe achıeved. The Mussalmans had lost 
their bearings. They were completely uproot- 
ed from their moorings. And ncw they 
were wandering, aimless, thoughtless and 
^vithout any energy to continue the impossi- 
ble. Gandhi’s programme clearly calîed for a 
change in tactics. 


And so we mark the matchless Gandhi 
■effect his glorious retreat. He began with 
this: “ In their impatient anger, the Mussal¬ 
mans ask for rnore energetic and more prompt 
action by the Congress and Khilafat organi- 
sations. To the Mussalmans, Swaraj means, 
as it must mean, India’s ability to deal effec- 
tively with the Khilafat questıon. The 
Mussalmans, therefore, decline to wait if the 
attainment of Swaraj means indefinite delay 
or a programme chat may require the Mussal¬ 
mans of India to become impotent witnesses 
ot the extinction of Turkey in European 
waters. 


“ It is impossible not to sympathise with 
this attitude. 1 would gladly recommend 
immediate action if I could think of any 
«ffective course. I would gladly ask for post- 
ponement of Swaraj activity if thereby wc 
could advance the interest of the Khilafat. I 
would gladly take up measures outside non- 
■co-operation, if I could think of any, in order 
to assuage the pain caused to the millions of 
the Mussalmans.” 
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“ impatience ” was a 
peg to hang his “ retreat ” on. But the retreat 
was not the end of Gandhi’s plan. The retreat 
was merely to mark the ripeness of time for 
another move—to Gandhi, the real move. 
What was that move ? That move was to 
build up HİNDU NATIONALISM on the 
ruins of the Mussalmans' separate political 
existence. Having destroyed the seif-deter- 
mination of the Mussalmans, Gandhi now 
began his real garne in a subtle manner. (It 
is impossible not to pay tribute to the master- 
ly craftsmanship of Gandhi. But didn’t the 
Mussalmans pay for it with their life?) 

Gandhi’s purpose was to insinuate a 
different objective in the minds of the 
Mussalmans. Having failed in his quixotic 
method of saving the Khilafat, the Müslim 
mind was absolutely vacant. And Gandhi 
proposed to put something in that empty 
mind. And so we hear Gandhi express his 
* humble opinion. 

“In my humble opinion, attainment of 
Swaraj is the guickest method of righting the 
Khilafat wrong. Hence it is that for me the 
solution of the Khilafat cjuestion is the atta’n- 
ruent of Swaraj and vice versa. i'he only 
way to help the afflicted 1 urks is for Inaia to 
generate sufficient power to be able to assert 
herself. If shc cannot develop that power in 
that tane, there is no way out for India and 
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s he m ast resign herself to the inevitable- 
What can a paralytic do to stretch forth a 
helping hand to a neighbour but to try to 
cure himself of his paralysis? Mere ignorant,. 
thoughdess and angry outbursts of violence 
may give vent to pent up rage but can bring. 
no relief to Turkev.” 


So we see, a * paralytic ’ cannot do 
anything. The only way to lıelp Turkey is 
to be cured of the 1 paralysis.' The logic is. 
irrefutable. The only flaw one may detect 
is in the time factor. Did not the Mahatma 
know a year or so ago when he launched 
upon his grand scheme to “ riglıt the 
Khilafat wrong ” that India was “ paralytic ” ? 
If India’s “ paralysis ” was in the vvay of 
helping Turkey, it was as much so in the 
beginning of the campaign as towards its end~ 
But this objection holds good only if we 
presume the preservation of Khilafat to be 
the overpowering end in view. This end 
rules out the movement that was under- 
taken. But the movement was perfectly 
justified from another end—the end Gandhi 
had in mind—naraely, the destruction of 
Müslim solidarity and their separate political 
entity as ıepresented by an independem 
organisation and their demoralisation by the 
ınevitable failure of the movement. This 
end was completeiy and consummately 
achieved. The achievement of this end is- 
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^«nifested in tlıe disunity, disbelie c an 
confusion that became the characteristics 



of the Mussalmans in the post-Khilafat days. 
The Müslim organisation lost its command, 
the masses lost their objective. And that 
was Gandhi’s most glorious trophy. 
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" No power can enslave the mind and soul of 
man."' —Jinnah 


I have said enough to prove my conten- 
tion that Gandhi joined the Khilafat 
Movement to use it for his owri purpose; to 
repeat, for the destruction of that \vell- 
defined and separate policy vvhich the 
Müslim League had succeeded in building up 
for the Indian Mussalmaııs and which haa 
found its consummation in the Lucknow 
Pact. It was immaterial what the Müslim 
League decided; to side ıvith the Government 
or oppose it, to side with the Congress or 
oppose it, or chalk out an altogetlıer different 
line of action. What was material and 
important was the fact that the power to 
take decision for the Mussalmans resided in a 
Muslini organisation. After the Khilafat 
Agitation it no longer remained in the 
power of the Mussalmans to take decision 
for themselves. Then they v/ere the 
followers of others dictates. The very first 
effect of Gandhi’s joining the Khilafat 
Movement was its complete subservience to 
his commands. Knowing fully that nothıng 
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vv'öuld come out of the agitation, he spurred 
the Mussalmans on and on to the poınt ot 
complete destruction, not destruction physı- 
cally—it could not have bçen so disastrous— 
but the destruction of their will and theır 

aıms. 

If the British had practised a physical 
butchery on the Mussalmans in the post— 
Mutiny days, Gandhi performed the butchery 
of their souls in the Khilafat agitation. 

Comparing the two critical periods». 
namely, the Mutiny and the Khilafat, the 
latter did infinitely greater harın to the 
Mussalmans than the former. Whatever 
sufferings the Mussalmans went througn m 
the post Mutiny days, their faith was intaç t. 
It helped them to face the avalanche ot 
British tyranny with calm. But the Gandhı- 
öuided Khilafat Movement made them 
impotent in will, faith and determınatıon. 

Imagine these people who were out to 

fight and die for Turkey, Khilafat and İslam 

—these people who on the supposed concep- 
tion that leaving their homes was the only 
way they could serve Isıam had lett - rem 
vdthout questionin as över-flowıng a nurnber 
as 18 , 000 —these people who had declared 
that if Khilafat was abolished, the British 
would be putting an “ undue stram on their 
loyalty to the king”—well, these very people 
when they emerged out of the cauldron ot 
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ivhila x at had thrown İslam to the winds; now 
they were preaching the doctrine that 
Teligion was a private affair between man 
and God, it had nothing to do with man s 
femporal side of life. The flamboyant Pan- 
Islamists had turned unashamed worshippers 
of the country-tight nationalism. The pity 
of it I ago the pity of it ! 

Can a more staggering change^ in 
mentality and outlook be imagined ? Why 
should not the bîindus worship Gandhi as 
the Mahatma? He deserves greater credit 
and greater reward. He had perforrncd what 
centuries of contact of Hinduism could not 
do ro İslam. Gandhi succeeded in reconvert-- 
ıng Indian Mussalmans to the creed of 
Hinduism—just the state to which every 
other movement had been reduced in the ah- 
resolving bosom of Hindudom. To ıust fy 
their stand, the great Müslim Nationalists 
went to the extent of interpreting the Quran 
to süit the biddings of Gandhi. Budha was 
a god in the cosmopolitan temple of 
Hinduism, why not a god of İslam have a 
place in it! No wonder Gandhi’s Hinduism 
embraced ali religicns. 

It is enough to cast a glance at the 
stalwart Khan Abdul Ghaffar lvhan of the 
Frontier to know what Gandhi has done to 
the Mussalmans. The fierce-dooking Pat’ an 
no longer swears by İslam and Ki. — 
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retofore his only measure of msn and thmgs 
but by Gandhi’s non-violence. Assalam-u- 
alaikttm has given place to • dandot—ioldinğ 
of hands! Gandhi’s hocus-pocus of ‘univer- 
salism ’ has effaced the sharp contours of 
İslam. Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan is a living 
esample of frustrated faith. And ali “his 
change came as a result of joining the Con- 
gress. If Congress were only a political 
organisation, why this change in the conduct 
of life ? Surely political converşion slıould 
not ha ve inducec a change in the h/Inshm 
way of life. But this change was inevitable. 
For, Congress is the name of Hindu cult and 
it works for it. Önce in it, • you cannot 
escape the acceptance of Hindu cult. Of 
course, for your own deception, you may 
, ; jv£ it even the sanction of Quran, a^ indeed 
many great lights in the Congress have done. 
One cannot say. was it more to deceivc them- 
selves or others, but the Central reason tor 
this change remains to be the loss of faith.. - 
Jinnah has correctly diagnosed their disease. 

“ , , . They do so because they have *ost 

faith in themselves.' 


What did Sir Sayyed fight against? 
Mullaism, whi'ch was reactionary and the 
British Government which was oppressive. 
What did Sir Sayyed fight for ? To build 
up a separate political entity of the Mussal- 
mans and contact of İslam with Western 
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thoughts, because the political liberation of 
Mussalmans from Western domination could 
be achieved only if preceded by a profound 
regeneration of thought. Both these funda- 
mental points of Müslim regeneration v/ere 
brought to nought by Gandhi’ş guidance of 
the Khilafat. Mullaism 1 * * * * * raised its ugly head 
and the independent entity of Mussalmans 
was rent asunder. ^ 

Regeneration • of thought in İslam 
depended on two factors. On the rooting 
out of Mullaism—the symbol of centuries- 
long stagnation of thought from our body- 
politic and the contact of İslam with modern 
Science and learning. Wıth great efforts Sir 
Sayyed started this process, but with greatet 
ease Gandhi reversed the process in --919-21* 
For, who became tho protagonists of Gındui s 
nationalism ? Strange as it would seem, they 
W 0 rc tliG two apparentJy mu tu ali 3 7 cxdusiV0 
elements. One was tbe intelleetuals 0 _ 0 - 
ment who turned athcists and agnostics lIig 
very home of Sir Sayyed (Aligarh) had 

1 Iqbal say s of Mullaism 

The Ulama have always been a source of great strength 

to İslam. But during the course of centurıes, especıally since 
the destruetion of Baghdad they b ecam e e xt r e m e 1 c on servat i v e 

and vvould not allo\v any freedom of Ijtıhad, t.e», the follovvmg 

of independent judgment in matters of .lav. llıe \Vahabi 

movenıent \vhich vvas a source of inspiraticn to the 19th 
çent ur y Müslim reformers was really a revolt against thiı 
rigidity of the Ulama. Thus the first objeetive of the 19th 
century Müslim reformers was a fresh orientation of the faith 

and freedom to reinterpret law in the lıght of advancing. 
expeî ience. (Islâm ar i A htnadistn ). 
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become the hot-bed of. atneistic cult. T he 
other was the Mullaism of Deoband and the 
like institutions. The former had dıscarded 
İslam, the latter stuck to the outmoded 
thoughts in İslam, unrefreshed by reorien- 
tation. Both in spirit were against the 
Progressive İslam. And boto these elenıenus 
were at the beck and cali of Gandhi. That 
is where Gandhi s success ın chc^rcing the 
progress of İslam and discrediting it in the 
very eyes of the Mussalmans lies. The 
remaining Müslim elements were too dumb, 
bewildered and powerless to give artıcınatıon 
to their thoughts. • Atheist intellectuals 
dubbed them reactionaries; the Mullas 
described them as toadies and Franghees. 
Discredited İslam represents the true picture 
of post-Khilafat days. • j 

This is the story of the change from 
Pan-Islamism to Nationalism, from 1916 

to 1923. 

Gandhi’s policy in capturing the Khilafat 
Agitation and using it for the purpose. of 
destroying Muslims’ separate and dıstınct 
entity is further clear from what followed 
îhose momentous years as concrete resul s. 

First of ali we see in 1923 born a ne w 
orgamsation—the Hindu Mahasabha. The 
^Congress was “ national ” and therefore ha 
to pretend to be impartiai on the so-cailed ; 
communal issues. For Mahasabha it was 
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ntial to concentrate on the protection of 
Hindu rights. în fact, the Mahasabha was to 
provide the Congress its contents. Congress 
is in covert what the Mahasabha is in overt. 
That is to say, while the Mahasabha pro- 
fesses, the Congress practises. And what is 
the Mahcfsabha s profession? In the words 
of Savarkar, it is li the maintenance, protec¬ 
tion and promotion of the Hindu race, 
Hindu culture and Hindu civilisation 
•and the advancement of the glory of the 
Hindu rashtra and with a view to secure 
them, the attainment of Purna Swaraj.’ n 
The Congress practised this profession in the 
shape oi-Vidya Mandir scheme, intrcduction 
of Hindi athwa Hindu 'stani language, hoist- 
ing of tri-colour flkgs and singing of Bande 
Matratn Nationalism meant the communai- 
ism of the majority. 



Secondly, Mussalmans were completely 
disuııitcd, confused and split. As we ha ve 
seen in the first Khilafat year, Mussalmans 
had trooped intb the Congress. They 
remaiııed there. The Muslini League was 
almost non-existent. Some of its annual 
meetings were not attended even by as 
many as would# constitute the quorum. 2 
Other mushroom organisations were growing. 
There was complete lack of any coherent: 
_political thought or programme. 

^HindııTlahasabba Ahmedabad Session, 1937. 

J Allababad, 1931 and Delhi, 1933. 
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..hirdly, the above description of Mus 
politics—or lack of it—contrasted slıarply 
with the powerful organisation of the 
Congress which was now in a position 
to challenge the British as a paralleL 

power. ' 

Fourthly, and here 1 want the reader s atten- 
tion to be particularly focussed, when the 
League began to assert itself under Jinnah’s 
guidance as, the representative organisation 
of the Mussalmans, it was flatly denied that 
status. The League was not a representative 
organisation at ali. A national organisation 
like the Congress could have no truek wıth 
a communal organisation like the Müslim 
League. That is just the point. The Mussal¬ 
mans were denied the status of a separate 
political entity. The same Congress whıch 
had entered into a pact with the Müslim 
League in 1916 refused to have anythıng to 
do with it in the post-Khilafat years. Why ? 
[t was national. But w as not Congress 
national in 1916? The Congress vvas- 
‘ national ’ rıght from the date of ıts bırth m 
1885 How was it then any more national m 
the post-Khilafat years and any the less 
national in 1916? The reason mp be 
sought in the disruptıön that Gandhı had 
wrought in the Müslim body-polıtıc. No 
one ever questioned * 

the Müslim League had on ıts rolls m 1916. 
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that guestion became the most 


Denying the Müslim organisation a 
representative character was deliberate policy 
which the Congress began to pursue from 
the post-Khilafat days. This policy is 
markedly manifest after the election of 1936 
forthe provincial assemblies. I take the case 
of United Provinces to illustrate my point. 


Before the election, the Congress was 
not too sanguine about the success it later 
on actually achieved and was, therefore 
careful to strike some şort of bargain with 
the Müslim League. The İeaders of the Con¬ 
gress and the Müslim League had agreed to 
fight the election on a more or less comınon 
platform. It was understood that the Müslim 
League would, in the event of a joint 
victory, be allotted two places in thç Ministry, 
But ,when the results were known, there was 
a hitch. The League would be admitted to 
the Ministry only cn terms; and after lengthy 
discussion behind the scenes and in the press, 
these terms were communicated to the 
Provincial League leader, Mr. Khaliq-uz- 
Zanıan,' by the Congress Parliamentary Sub- 
Committce. The very first clause of those 
conditions demanded that “ the M uslun 
League ğrotıp in the United Provinces 
Legislature shall ccase to funetion as a 
separate group." 
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To this published statement was append- 
ed the short note: İt w as hoped that, if 
these terms were agreed to and the Müslim 
group of menıbers joined the Congress Party 
as full members, that group would cease to 
exist as a separate group. 

That is how the League, apart from 
being denied the representative character, 
was ° sought to be İiquidated. Having 
succeeded in diverting the bulk of the polıtı- 
cally-conscious îsdussalmans mto the Congress 
fold, these tactics were in the nature of 
‘ mopping-up opertaions.’ 

Another ‘mopping-up operatin’ was the 
Mass Contact Movement. Triumphantly 
Jawaharlal declared on the occasion of the 
Convention of Congress M.L.As. at Delhi in 
1937 that there v/ere only two parties in tbe 
l an£ l— t be Congress and the Government. 
The Mussalmans were entirely neglected; 
they had been absorbed in the great 
‘ national movement.’ A ıd to subdue the 
turbulent elements yet outside the Congress 
fold, the weapon of Mass Contact Movement 
was threatened to be used. 

This is the short history of the 
CHANGE and its concrete consequences for 
the Mussalmans. Can any one now doubt as 
to the aim of Gandhi in joining the Kmiaıat 
Movement ? The manner he çonducted the 
movement speaks aloud for his motive. The 
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results that accrued from the movement 
confjrm his plans. 

Disunity, confusion and complete lack of 
faith in İslam and in themselves were the 
prominent characteristics of Mussalmans after 
the Khilafat agitation. 


The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
saw a great renascent movement take its 
birth in İslam. Abdul Wahab in Arabia 
raised the banner of revolt against^ the 
encrustation of Islamic teaching. ‘ Back to 
the purity of İslam ’ was his cry. This was a 
mighty protest against the alien paganism 
which had crept into the Islamic polity. 
The repercussions of this movement were 
worldwide. Algeria rang with the cıarion 
cali of Sanyyusi. Soudan with that of Mehdi. 
And India with that of Sayyeu Ahmad. 
Brelvi. In India, Sayyed Ahmad tvanted to 
remove the thick encrustation of Hinduism 
which had covert d the teachings of the 
Prophet and hid ftom view the püre simpli- 
city of İslam. Thus he fillcd the Indian air 
with a fresh zeal for return to ‘İslam. 1 


This movement had continued to work. 
It had not stopped witlı the fail of Sayyed 
Ahmad on the plain of Balakot. Sir Sayyed 
was »mbued with the same spirit, but only 
wanted to rcorientate the Islamic thought 


1 Hazara Distric 4 :. 
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n the light of modern times. And with the 
establishment of Aligarh College and the 
Müslim League his work had continued. 


But what do we see in the post-Khilafat 
days ? That the ‘ Back to İslam ’ cry was 
drowned in the universalism of Hinduism. 
While the leaders of İslam ali över the world 
—Sayyed Ahmad’s movement as shown was 
merely an offshoot of that world movement 
—were consumed with the urge to purify 
İslam of its alien influences, the post-Khilafat 
day Mussalmans were wiiîing to lıcjuidate 
the very existence of İslam. 


The move to regenerate İslam had, 
through the good officesof Gandhi, degenerat- 
ed into a denial of its existence. The aim 
of rescumg İslam from the clutches of 
Hinduism had degenerated into throwing it 
into the bosom of Hinduism. Indeed, Gandhi s 

religion embraced ali religions. Post-Khilarat 
Mussalmans are a testimor y to the fact. 


That is what Gandhi did to the Müslim 
thought. From regarding İslam as the only 
and the final system of life, the Musîims had 
come to see no difference oetween Hinduism 
and İslam. Gandhian ‘universalism' had 
taken a complete possession of their minds. 


This hocus-pocus of ‘universalism ’ is well 
exposed by a Chrîstian writer who resents 
Christianity being compared to Hinduism— 
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this reaction is provoked by that pervarsıon 
of thought which makes out Gandhi as a 
modern Jesus Christ. Say s he: 


44 There are millions of amiable, loose think- 
ing men and women in the West who glibly 
accept the idea of the 4 Universality of 
Religion who choose to regard ali religions 
as merely different aspects of the sarae Great 
Truth. Römain Rolland, for instance, spent 
the greater part of his life propagating them. 

To these people, Hinduism and Christianity 
are merely rays of light that sparkle from 
the facets of a single diamond ; or they are 
drops from the same clear water of the 
Universal Ocean. There is an almost in- 
exlıaustible stock of clıeap metaphors at the 
disposal of 4 Universal Rcligionists.’ 

Contrasting Hinduism with Christianity 
he sys : 

14 The symbol of Christianity is the figüre 
of our Lord on the cross—the figüre of a 
perfect Man, who, even if we deny him 
divinity, has gi r en the world its most beauti- 
ful legend ant its most exalted code of 
conduct. 

" The symbol of Hinduism—or rather, the 
most widely re/ered of its many symbols — 

is the figüre of Ganeslı, half man and half 

£ ^ 

elephant. 

* * % 

“ Christ on his croşs, giving to the world 
a last shining phrase—* Forgive them for they 
know not what they do’—Ganesh in his cave, 
twisting his trunk, riding in a chariot driven 
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by a mouse. Can any but a fanatic seriously 
contest that these two symbols are worthy of 
equal honour in the Hail of Universal 
Religion ? ”* ' 

Thus to Beverly Nichols—for that is the 
writer whom I have quoted—the very idea 
of any similarity between Hinduism and 
Christianity is revolting, while to the 
Mussalmans, Hinduism and İslam were made 
to appear as in perfect accord and harmony. 
A greater perversion in the mentality of the 
Mussalmans could not be imagined. 

This brings out the fundamental change 
which Gandhi had brought about in the 
Mussalmans through his guidance öf the 
Khilafat Agitation. And it is with this 
background of defeated Mussalmans that we 
have now to determine the value of yet 
another CHANGE—nay a revolutioıı 
which came to pass in their minds. 




/ 


x Verdict on India • 








*' Our watclıword should be : Faith, Unity and 
Discipline.” — Jinnah 


By the year 1934, the Hindu occupation 
of the Müslim mind .vvas almost complete- 
Triumphant Hindu hordes were busy shep- 
herding the disunited, confused and 
demoralised bands of the Mussalraans into 
the fold of Hindudom. THERE WERE 
ONLY TWO PARTIES IN THE LAND— 
THE BRITISH AND THE CONGRESS — 

such \vas the pitch of exuberance of the 
Hindu conquerors in 193>7 and lo! there 
arose from >. historic Lucknow a band of 
warriors yet asserti ag the integrity of İslam. 

THERE W AS A FHIRD PARTY ALSO 
IN INDIA—THE MUSSALMANS—that 

was the battle cry of this band. Free İslam 
lived, it would live. İslam could never 
own defeat at the hands of any—rnuch less 
Kindudom. Small in number, but firm in 
resolve, disciplined in thought and clear in 
their aim, the band was led by the sixty- 
year young general, Mohammad Ali Jinnah. 

Jinnah repeated the performance of Sir 
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' Sayyed. He erected himself like a high, 
sürong wall which wouId simply not 'et the 
Müslim degeneration go any further. In 
vain the Hindu hordes attacked the wall. 
It stood strong and high, much too high for 
their petty designs to overcome it. On this 
side of the wall, reorganisation work took 
shape, and soon the Mussalmans, under the 
green crescent-bearing baniler of İslam, iresb 
in enthusiasm and happy with their new- 
found faith, were ud against ali odds. 


If I were asked to say what has Jinnah 
done to the Mussalmans and for the Mussal¬ 


mans, I would answer the question in just 
eight words. HE HAS GIVEN THEM 
BACK THEİR LOST FAİTH. That is ali 
he has done. It was their loss of faith 
which drove the Mussalmans into the fold of 
Hindudom and it is their newiy-acquired 
faith which has yet brought them baclc from 
the brink of ruination. 4 1 want the Mussal¬ 
mans to believe in them; elvos (Jinnah cried) 
and take their destiny in their own hands. 
We want men of faith and resolution who 
have the courage and de^ermination and who 
would fight single-handed for their convic- 
tions though at the moment the whole 
world may be against them ...” 






Mark the word faith . History has no 
instance to quote of a people ever becoming 
triumphant on the score of numbers. It. is 
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always faith—the idea of something to live 
för and die for—that sustains a people in 
the aarkest hour of their struggle and 
ultimately leads to victory. 

In our own times. The Nazi hordes were 
repelled from the shores of Britain not by 
any great soldierly skill, ot superiority of 
mechanical equipment—it was simply no- 
where. The British invincibility was just due 
to the birth of a faith in themselves and in 
their way of life. It was their overpowering 
Tealisation that under Nazis they would not 
be able to live their life as they conceived it, 
plus their reborn faith in their ideology, 
that made the people of Britain win the 
Battle of Britain. 

What was this retreat from Stalingrad ? 
Do you ascribe it to the Russian superiority 
of arms ? Well, you may think so. But 
not the Russians. To them it \vas a great 
test of their faith. It was again the faith of 
.Russians, in what tl ey were fighting for and 
dying for, that drove the two hundred 
Nazi divisions from the very screets of 
Stalingrad. And to-dav Stalingrad breathes 
free air, not owing to any mechanical 
superiority in arms, nor eveıı the blunder of 
the Nazi generals, but owing to the slıeer faith 
of Russians in themselves. Thestrength vvhicb 
their faith gave them made them uncon- 

querable. 
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And the same faith which had önce made 
the Mussalmans arise from the obscurity of 
Arabia and triumph över half the civiJ.ized 
world was set to work again. Jiıınah’s part 
in India completely fits in the grand move- 
ment of regeneration which is scveeping över 
the world of İslam. Jinnah has unleashed 
that pent-up ehergy to reorientate thought 
in İslam which had become moribund due to 
the deadly anti-Isiamic influence of Gandhi 
in the Khilafat days. Only its direction 
is more sure than it was in the days of 
Sayyed Ahmad and Sir Sayyed. 

Under Jinnah’s leadership to-day the 
Mussalmans desire to pattern their life on 
the principles of İslam in complete independ- 
ence of Hinduism. “ Achieve Pakistan or 
perish ”—that is Jinnah s war cry. So that 
it is not merely the freedom of the land that 
now a Müslim scands for ; he stands for the 
freedom of the operati jn of the ideology 
and system of İslam. T > him now the free¬ 
dom of the land is meaningful only if it 
ensures freedom for the operation of the 
idt ology of İslam. The freedom of the land 
is usefııl or otherwise to a Mussalman in 
strict proportion to what it guarantees in 
the way of his living the life of a Mussal- 
man ' ,O t herwise t to him, the domination of 
the Hindus is as abominable a tlıing as the 
domination of the British, in some respects 
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ty virtue of his putting this clear-cut 
objective before the hundred million Indian 
Mussalmar. s and inexorably working towards 
its fulfilment, Jinnah has become the great- 
•est living a'rchitect of modern İslam. That 
only makes out iıo?r great was Gandhi the 
•enemy of İslam to whom Jinnah embodies his 
•very complete frustration. 


That is why I said Gandhi was the true 
barometer of Jinnab’s success. He İS. 


jinnah’s greatness lies in his peerless 
character. His character has given the 
Mussalmans a destiny. But for him, the 
Mussalmans should have remained charterless 
on the>sea of India’s most crucial years.^ But 
for him. the ship of Müslim India would have 
wrecked against the fierce waves of Gandhism. 
Indeed, he appeared non<? too soon to captain 
the ship to safety. 

% 

Jinnah has the ic îalist and the practical 
politician combined in him—a rare combina- 
tion. He stands for the reorientation of 
İslam and rcgeneration of the Mussalmans— 
that is his ideal. And by his sheer tenacity 
of purpose and his Steel like hoîd on the realities 
around him, he has been able to forge a 
definite way tovvards his ideal. It is hardly 
a matter of a decade and he has completely 
galvanised the scattered forces of Indian 
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^slam into a well-knit and indivisiblu whoxe. 
Clear in his aim and confident of his pov er» 
to-day jinnah sfcands on tlıe threrbold of a 
great revolution. He is indeec a rare 
phenomenon. In vain I look for s'omeone to 
compare with him. Perhaps tho only man 
who can be compared with him is LENIN. 
Both have the gift of idealism and a great 
practical mind. One brought about a revolu¬ 
tion, the other is going to. The two revolu- 
tions may however be different in nature» 
profundity and everlastingness. 


Were there a man like Jinnah before the 
Müslim Spain went down to the Christian 
Powers in Europe, may be, there were stili a 
Müslim Spain on the map of Europe. 


Jinnah is the only consummate politician 
that the Muslims have produced since the 
time of their fail—and that date I reckon 
from the day when Tippu fell on the plain of 
Seringapatam in 17919—-who can hold his 
own against ali the totv ;ring personalities of 
the modern times. Tt may be a misfortune 
for a people to produce so few a leader but 
that is a fact in the modern history or the 
Mussalmans. Jinnah has the supreme gift 
of clearly knovving his aim; he is aware of 
his surroundings, he has a cieep knowledge of 
the problems that confront him ; and he has 
the imagination to plan his move, to choose 
the right course of action and wlıen chosen 
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İrs, into play tbat steel-like and dynamic 
de erm.ııation which knows no defeat, no 
retıeat a,?d no compromise. He simply must 
get |aheaJ It is the \vorking of these 
quajf&^, rarely endowed to a • single 
incuviduV- that have given the hundred 
million Mûskcdmans their present singleness 
of outiook. 1 ne "c ^ational and political 
consciousness of the Kûrdus is the result of 
a century long effort of a galaxy of great 
Hindu leadeıs. But the Muslims conscious¬ 
ness of their national and pojiticai individual- 
ity is the work of ONE MAN, and that too, 
within the short space of seven years. Not 
half-cent uries, not even decades, but iust 
seven short years. 



Again, it is not only on the score of 
duration that the work of Jinnah is to be 
adjudged. There is the inevitable factor of 
the background. For two hundred years 
the Hindus were on the onward march,. 
educationally, econo nically and in point of 
national consciousr, ?ss. On the contrary 
this long period is a big gap of retrogression 
for the Muslims. The little consciousness 
that they had developed in the short period 
of ten years—from 1906, when the League 
was formed, to the Lucknow Pact in 1916— 
had been uprooteu by the Gandhıan storm. 
So that when Jinnah picked them up in 
1934-35, the Mussalmans were truly NO 
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AN’S LAND. It is in this NO MA? S 
LAND that the indefatigable Jinnah plor-K- 
ed his lonely furrow. To-day that NO 
M AN’S LAND is fruitful and beart. the un- 
mistakable name of PAKİSTAN. Phus 
Pakistan not merely embodies ce^tain tracts 
of land, or the ideology of tbc Mussalmans, 
or even the renascento ot İslam, but it also 
embodies the seven years’ ceaseless work of 
Jinnah. No leader of modern times was 
faced with odds so forbidding a- Jinnah had 
to face. . ; 

What is the secret of his greatness ? 


Firsdy, his personality. Whilc the enemies 
dubb him arrogant, even some of his uncriti- 
cal followers regard him stern. If the 
enemies cali him arrogant, their purpose is to 
discredit him in the public eye, but his 
friends do sc merely because they bave no 
minds of their own. For, as a man, Jinnah 
has few equals. His warmth of feeling and 
aifection of heart are i nmistakable. Indeed 
he is the very soul < f high breeding and 
politeness. But Jinnah possesses the raıe 
qua'ity of knowing his mind and being true 
to what he has in mind. He is not one of 
those common people who blow hot and cold 
at the same time. He is not one of those 
lukevvarm felIows who would agtee and dis- 
agrec at the same moment; who would seek 
to please everybody lest they hurt any. Not 
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k. ovj. jg what they want and what they 
prvfess, this species wculd, in pretension to 
gentlem .u diness, compromise with any one 
on .ıuythi'ig. Undoubtedly, these people are 
populaı. Ali the same thev- are soulless 
people. Jıı.rah is the exact opposite of this 
type of gooay- fe .cdy gentlemen. He is 
refreshingly unique İn hnowing what he 
\vants and meaning what he says. Since he 
knows his mind, he can ahvays, at a certain 
point, cali halt to agreements and compromises. 
He knows how far he agrees and where he 
disagrees. And he has the courage to declare 
it. Indeed, if Gandhi is inimitable in hiding 
things, Jinnah is incomparable in speaking his 
mind in clear terms. No one can be 
deceived by Jinnah. He is transparently 
sincere in his thoughts, aims and their 
expression. No wonder, he is the despair of 
ali hypocrites and svo ants. 



Jinnah is the sw< m enemy of adventurer 
leaders whose sol» aim is to exploit the 
ignorant, sentimental people. The Mussal- 
mans have iıad them in quite a number in 
the chaotic days after the Khilafat. Any 
slogan which could draw some people around 
\vould be used to gain cheap applau \.. 
These adventurers had no objective, no 
pıogramme. They began and ended with 
some notoriety. But it did incaîculable 
harm to the people. In their confusion of 
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^ mought, the Mussaimans would follo X r a .y 
in the hope he would be their saviour, .ili 
disastrous results would turn tiıtm "nto 
confirmed pessimists and indifferent on- 
lookers of tlıe drama of îndian politics. 
Thus the confusion created b v Gandhi was 
infinitely more confoundv.a oy these adven- 
turer leaders. Jinnah p^ovided a sharp contrast 
to this type. “ Think hundred times beforel 
you take any dec-ision, but önce a decisioni 
is taken, stand by it as one man.” This wasfl| 
entirely a new cali. The adventurers would 
never risk the people think, for if they did, 
who would follow, Their only chance of 
having their way and grinding their axe was 
to hypnotise the people into the blind alleys 
of emotional thoughtlessness. Jinnah was 
a totally different man. Honest to the last] 
fibre of his being, he wou!d not utter any* 
thing he did not mean and would not accepf 
anything which he did not agree to. Gandhi 
v; s tlıe last manto expcct such a phenome- 
non in Müslim politics. Adventurers were 
just the type Gandhi liked. Through 
them—purchasable commodities as t ıey 
were—he could easily hrodwink the Mussal- 
mans. 

\ Jinnah is the very quintesscnce of qualitıes 
İslam expect every Mussalman to cultivate. 

I He would suffer no nonsense, he v/ould 
employ no underhand means to deceive any- 
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ons. ^ •* lo-^«j) j } la5ü \ v -^* a> ^ ıs his l ri!c 

desaiption. He recognises an enemy when^ 
he m?ets cne and addresses him as such.,- 
He Jocs not invent new meanings of 
ordinary eommon words to mislead his 
readers and lfsteners. He clearly says: 

“ Politics is power ; Vvlthout power there cany 
be "nö “agfeement, there can be no peace. j 
He is not a war-monger, but he does not 
believe in the hocus-pocus of pacifism and 
non-violence. For instance, it would be 



impossible for him to pretend to cry över 
the bombing of the Westminster Abbey 
and launch upon the “ öpen rebellion ” soon 
after. He does nothing of the kind. If he 
means to fight he will say so. Referring to a 
speaker who professed pacifism while speak- 
ing on the Criminal Law Amendment Bili iıı 
the Central Legislature, he openîy declared: 
“ One member said that he stands for 
pacifism. We lıave got in every country 
cranîis and crooks wh ■> stand for pacifism. I 
want nothing but er tire pacifism all^over 
the world. There should be no war. ı here 
should be peace and plenty ali över the 
world. I have no objcction of any kind if ali 
wars are banned. I am not now concerned 
with thosc Honourable Ivîembers \vho believe 
in pacifism. For myseİf, it is not a question of 
belief in pacifism or not belıeving in pacifism. 


* Uncompromisiü^ to the opponents and fulî of the miîk of 
human kindness for his o’^n folk : Holy Oııran. 


I 
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- believe in saving my neck if . 
danger. i do not want to hurt anybod;. I 
want to be a very good man, but w dok? not 
follow tbat everybody in this world iz good 
and does not want to hurt me. ^nereıore^ 

I say that it is really not a question of 
pacifism Ol non-pacifism As practical men 
are we going to de f end ourselves or not?»' 
That is the çjuestion. I say I am going to 
deıend myseli. On the same issue the great 
Mahatma wouîd have said, he would not 
even kili a fly. He would be non-violent. 
He would not co-operate with the Japanese. 
He would give them no shelter. He Yvould 
even refuse them water and so on. But 
actually he would follovv this fiacifist declara- 
tion with the campaign of cutting wires, 
removing rails, burning houses, poliçe 
stations, and causing untold havoc. 


Why do I bring in Gandhi ? Because 
contrasts help much in making meanings 
clear. Jinnalı and Gindhi represent two 
opposite ideologies, t^'o opposite frames of 
mind, two opposite lines of conduct, and two 
very opposite directions. 

I) While Gandhi represents the spirit of 
M Hinduism, Jinnah represents the spirit of 
ili -* s lam. An d never the twain shall nıeet. 

* . Ji nr| ah has been hammering this point 
trom the time he took charge of the rcnascent 
movement in the Indian İslam. By his 
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ıghts, by his actions and the people he 
leads he has been at pains to make it clear 
to ti. e Western world that it should not 
commit the blunder of regarding the two 
as one. Indeed no other man could have 
represented the coııtrast of İslam against the 
Hinduism of Gaııdhi as did Jinnalı. 



Another illustration in contrast. Gandhi 
would address any person in the opposite 
camp or his own, as shriyut, janab, dear 
friend —önce he was much exercised över the 
appellation he used for Jinnah. By this 
ingratiating gesture he makes himself out 
to be a magnanimous person whose spirit of 
humility and accommodation knows no 
bound. Jinnah never strains for effect. His 
only çare is to be straightforward and under- 
stood. Mincing words is not his -forte. 

1 When Abul Kalam Azad wanted to approach 
him as representing the Congress, jinnah 
had not the least hesitation in teîling him: 

“ YOU ARE A SHOW BOY OF THE 
CONGRESS, GIVE IT UP.” He cannot 
suffer humbug, much less what he regards 
treachery to the Mussaımans. 1 hat is the 
difference. While one can’t make out the 
meanings of Gandhi’s statements, Jinnah’s 
mind is öpen to the full view of the public. 


This is Jinnah— clear and definite, trııe and 
trustworthy, both to his followers ana to his 
oppbnerits. He is something irioK'. - " He is 
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and courageous, auiet and dignhied.. 
He would never lose his poise and balance of 
rr.ınd in the race of the greatest provocıtion. 
Wher he took up the cudgels on behalf 
ot his people and asserted the presence of 

the third party—THE MUSSALMANS— 

j.ncı not oniy made this assertion but actually 
brought the scattered Mussalmans into the 
told of one organisation, with a definite 
and w eıi-deıineu policy which spelt the ruin 

of the ALL-INDIA REPRESENTATIVE 

character of the Hindu Congress, the High 
Command thought of a plan to discredit. and 
unnerve Jinnah. They let loose the Hindu 
nationalist press to vilify and abuse Jinnah. 
And so started an era of black journalism in 
Hindu India. T he printing presses —in their 
hundreds and thousands—were day and night 
busy turııing out columnfuls and editionfuls, 
volumes and series of abuses on the head of 
Jinnah. No description was too mean for 
these Congress sheets vhich they would not 
ccliectively and severally invent for the 
accredjted leader of the Mussalmans. But 
did ıt at ali affect the great man ? He j 
remained calm and unruffled. His only çare 
was to go ahead. The all-India abuses, from 
the Mahatmaic tone to the commonplace 
gibberish, could not daunt the dauntless. 

It is altogether impossible to say too mucit 
about Jinnah. To the Mussalmans he is the 
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-•-••very symbol of their renascerce. But not 
even their adoration and their not easiiy- 
gainable love and their processions of thou- 
sands and lakhs have had the least effect on 
the definiteness of his plan and tlıe clarity 
of his mind. He remains as much unmoved 
by praise as he is unaffected by calumny. 



i 


He is the despair of Hindus, he is the hope, 
of the Mussalmans. / 


There is another secret of his greatness. 
It is the people he leads. Tlıe hundred 
million Mussalmans are a strange people. 
They are warlike, turbulent and extremely 
republican in spirit. They own no equal. 
That is whv the leadership of the Mussalmans 
has always been unstable. Writing about 
Jinnah’s leadership on his 64th birthday in a 
weekly journal, an observer made the penc- 
trating remark: “Let it be said to his credit 
that he has remained the leader of the 
Mussalmans for three consecutıve years T 
Indeed it was a great miracle. This statcment 
gives a clear iıfsight into the character of the 
Mussalmans and illustrates my point t hat it 
iş a very difficult job to lead ||em. >. 

inH epen Jıncc of character makes thern 
tho^röuğhly^ uncontrollable,. It is jusc like 
riding a raw horşe. But Jinnah has actually 
tamed them ünder his leadership, *o that 
riöw they owe him allegiance as no on.' ever 
commanded it betore. » 
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What makes the Mussalmans unique ? 
Now-a-days the character of a peopîe is 
appraised in terms of geography and climate. 
Their peculiarity of traits are sketched in the 
light of the coldness or hotness of weather. 
These things are not quite irrelevanr in 
estimating a peopîe. But they are not the 
chief things. The chief factor which deter- 
miııes and influences the character of a 
peopîe is their ideology which gives the ra 
their outîook, their conduct, their law and 
their culture, their moraiity and their raison 
d'etre in crises. In this light the Mussal¬ 
mans are a unique peopîe. İslam gives them 
a cohesion of association. Their C ar dinal 
principî es ar e beîief in one Abt ' io Godand 
His Messenger, Muhamınad, and the Hoîy 
Book—Quran. This common beîif ıs the 
only factor which unites the Mussalmans 
amongst themselves and separates them from 
others. When they say ' God is Great ’ they 
only announce their disavowal of any other 
allegiance. In one-half sentence they raise 
i aeir status above every mortal who worships 
any one but God. This concept is pivotal to 
the Islamic faith and has a great culturâl and 
practical significance, which is bound to be 
rerkoned with by those who hold themselves 
worthy of allegiance, v/orship and adoration. 

T A Muslim’s face is set against them ali. 

To the Mussalmans the ultimate end of 
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‘everything is spiritual. In the illuminating 
words of the late Allama Iqbal: “ I o İslam 
matter is spirit realising itself in space ana 
time,” Ethical values are, therefore, infinitely 
superior to, and more valuable than, the 
whole material world. Thus a Mussalman 
attaches importance to his worldly surround- 
ings only in the light of ethical ends. Thev 
■are merely a means towards another end, 
They are to be used, not worshippech A 
Mussalman is ever ready to lay down his life 
for the end he has before him. Moıeover, ^ 
he believes death not to oe the end of man f | 
but merely passing from one stage ot life to , 
another—a higlıer stage, promoticn to which| 
depends on his having qualified for ıt. Thatı 
makes out life to be a continuous an J 
Creative process which suffers no end., 
Furtlıer he believes that Humanıty ıs born 
of one breath. It is not therefore for hım to 
discriminate between one man and another I 
on the score of geography, colour or creedJ 
The only factor whiclı dıvıdes hım trom 
> tlıer s ıs that ol disbelief. Hıat ıs whyj 
İslam does not admit of any dıstınctıon ot 
nationality based on geographical peculiarities. 
Imbued with these beliefs and principles, a 
JMuslim is extremely republican in spirit, 
fearless and courageous. To him^ materiall 
things are meıely a means to an eno, the loss 
of which should not daunt him nor the 
«överflowing of which should make him 
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arrogant./ This is what a Müslim ought to 
be and what he ever looks up to be. It is 
these principles that make Mussalmans an 
important factor in any society of men. 

The world history is full of pages and 
chapters of the brave acts and selfless sacri- 
fices of the Mussalmans. In fact they are 
the ohly people who possess a marvellous 
power of resilience. From the time of the 
British advent in India till to-day, theirs has 
been a long tale of trials and tribulation, yet 
they remain undefeated. The worst of 
.Hifferings have not broken their spirits. 
Ere-long they would be seen stand up again. 
Imagine their responding to the cali of 
Jinnah and rehabilıtating their position from 
whait they had been reduced to by the 
Mahatma. Two hundred years of prosperity 
and education and şixty years of Congress’ 
hard work has not done to the Hindus \vhat 
seven years wcrk of one man has done to the 
Mussalmans. The reaşon for this difference 
lies in the different châr?eteristics of the two 
people born of the different rules of conduct 
which govern their lives. 

It is this type of men—fearless, turbulent 
and socially solid and democratic—that 
Jinnah heads in India. It is this character of 
Müslim people which Gandhı sought to- 
change in vain. Jinnah’s main task has been 
to give them back the character which İslam 
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Tinnah’s personality plus the kınd ot 
people he leads make% his leadershıp numense 
with potentialities for India, Asia and t. .e 
world at large. 











I 







** t do not believe for a 3ingle moment that any 
power can declare any other country or a nation 
independent by a mere declaration. And I say no 
power can continue the subjugation of people of 
another country if the people of that country are 
fit to throw off the yoke.” —Jinnah 

Jinnah's main work consists in this : he has 
restored to the Mussalmans their separate 
distinct identity, and given them that degree 
of consciousness of their political individuality 
as they never possessed before. While 
under Gandhi, the Mussalmans had lost 
themselves in Hindudom, masquerading as 
nationalism, under Jinnah they have learnt, 
acquired and achieved their right of self- 
determination. în one \vord he has comp- 
letely undone Gandhi’s work The entire 
importance of Jinnah’s achievement lies in 
this. Pakistan is merely of subsidiary 
importance. Above ali was the question 
whether the Mussalmans had a right to 
separate and distinct existence. It is around 
this questıon that the whole Indian politics 
have revolved for the last nine years. Jinnah’s 
success lies in having proved to the hilt th.it 
the Mussalmans were a separate nation, 
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them as such, and earning for 
them the right of self-determination. Önce 
this question was settled. Pakistan was a 
logical sequence. 

Being the two outstanding phenomena in 
the Indian politics poised against each other r 
Gandhi and Jinnah’s aims and programmes 
are bound to be closely inter-related. The 
success of the one is the failure of the other. 
Thus the work of Jinnah’s undoing Gandhian 
plans and schemes is the story of Jinnah’s 
phenomenal rise on the firmament of Indian 
pobtics. Having stated that Jinnah has pre- 
eminently succeeded in giviııg the Mussal- 
mans a separate and distinct entity, I have 
said ali. And now it remains to be seen how 
did he âchieve that objective. 

Here I must o\vn to a feeling of nervous- 
ness in setting to tuyself the task of outlining. 
the work and achievements of Jinnah. The 
■’anvas of this little book is rnuclı too srnali- 
sized for painting the vast proportions of his 
work. And I am none too expert a painter. 
But the urgency of the work bids rae to go on. 

I cannot do better than begin this 
narrative with an incidcnt at a ..i'eeting I 
happened to attend one evening in the 
winter of—I am not sure of the year but it 
was one of the earliest years of Jinnah’s 
reorganisational work of the League. The 
meeting was held iıt the Anglo*Arabic 
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College, Delhi. Mr. Jinnah was the mam 
speaker. I had never heard him before. 
Only I knew him as a prominent politician 
and a member of the Central Assembly—the 
sittings of which I had not yet attended but 
İonged to attend for the love of hearing good 
speeches. (School and college debating 
societies inculcate in students the love of 
listening to speeches as connoisseurs of art.) 
The meeting that evening was arranged by my 
energetic cousin—now a majör in the Army 
somewhere on the Burma front—who was 
the secretary of the College Union. Since it 
was my passion to hear speeches, I had a 
number of my favourite speakers. There was 
on my list of favourites the name of Sarojini 
Naidu, Ataullah Shah Bukhari and many 
others. I was looking forward to adding 
Jinnah’s name to my list. As it turned out 
to be the case that evening, he did not enter 
my list ; he entered my lıeart. That is how 
it happened. Jinnah entered the Hail and 
there were no shouts of Allah-u-Akbur or 
any of those usual slogans no w invariably 
a ssociated with his appearance. Not many 
people noticed him entering the Hail. 
Theıe were many others who spoke on the 
occasion. it I remember aright, the subject 
for discussion was the ‘Present Müslim 
Pohtics/ Imtnediately before Jinnah, an old 
Khilafatist spoke. A talented speaker, he 
had the fiili coramand of the audience. His 
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pîaıntive recitation of Ghalib s poetry had 
given many of us tearful eyes. And then 
raising his voice to the highest pitch he 
challenged the audience. “ Will you fight 
for İslam?” (Chorus of yes, yes). “ Will 
you give yöur lives for İslam ?” (Chorus of 
yes, yes). “Will you give subscription for the 
cause of İslam ?” (Chorus of yes, yes). And 
then the speaker sat back in his chair, 
vvithout enlightening the public as to what 
was the particular cause of İslam at the 
moment that demanded life and subscription. 
Then the president announced the name of 
Jinnah. Jinnah came to the lectern without 
causing any visible commotion in the 
audience. “ Mr. President,” he began almost 
inaudiblv “ I am sorry to strike a discordant 
note But I must express my opinion. I 
th : nk it is eri m inal to ask the people to fight 
for İslam and give their lives tor İslam wıth- 
out first being clear about our aıms and 
methods. I consider it crımınal to orüer the 
people to fight. without first gıvıng them 
proper training to e fight and ful eouıpment 
f or the fight. There ıs a duty whıch people t 
have to g perform,,but betore askmg the 
people to do their duty, there ıs a duty 
which the leader must perform. Any general 
who orders his men to fight wıthout first 
giving them training and equıpment is' 
rn srelv throwing them in the mouth of hell. 
Sft a criminal. Mr. President, we have 
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İong conducted our politics on these suicidal 
lines. It is time we change ...” That is 
ali I remember of that speeclı. But that 
evening I recognised in Jinnah a man with a 
difference. He made me forget the art of 
^ oratory; instead he focussed my attention on 
V V the reality of things, on the meaning of inner 
relationship between thoughts and actions. 
Since then the art of elocution has lost its 
cbarm for me as an art. " \ 

However, this was only the fiıst indication 
of Jinnah’s mind to me. It was refreshingly 
different. What jinnah aimed at was clarity 
of , thought and definiteness of programme 
and the preparation for its achievement. No 
step to be taken without full and prior 
preparation for that step. “Tomakea good • 
soldier at least a year is required. To make a 
good subaltern at least five years are 
required.” This is foremost in his thoughts 
before ordering his people to fight. This 
element of calculation was a new thing in 
Müslim politics. So far it had remained 
foreign to the thoughts ot Müslim leadership. 
With Jinnah there was no working up of 
emotions; it was cold act : on for clear aims. 

What was the immediate task before him ? 

1 he immediate task before him was to 
N arousc the Mussalraans to the consciousness 
that the drift of thcir politics was ruinous. 
It would lead to their complete extmction. 






The ,need of the hour was the reorganisation 
of the Mussalmans as a separate entity in the 
îndıan body-politic. How did Jinnah conceive 
this separate organisation of the Mussalmans 
in complete independence of the Congress? 
He Y/as hımself a good Congressman not 
long ago. His reasons for the change are 
eharacteıistic of him. If the late Allama 
Iqbal s conclusion that the only way the 
Mussalmans couîd live as Mussalmans \vas in 
separation was due to his clairvoyant percep- 
tion, to Jinnah it was a matter of test and 
trial, experience and examination. Referring 
to the identity of views between him 
and Iqbal, Jinnah said: “ His views were 
substantially in consonance with my own 
and had finally led me to the same con- 
clusions as a result of careful exaınination 
and study of the constitutional problem facing 
India and found expression in due course in 
the united wiil of Müslim India as adumbrat- 
ed in the Lahore Resolution...” 1 ~~ 

Explaining the causes of this change of 
position, he said: “Many efforts have been 
made since 1924 tilî the Round Table 
Conference to setde the Muslim-Hindu 
question. At that time there was no pride 
in me and 1 used to beg from the Congress. 
I vvorked so incessantly to bring about a 
rapprochement that a newspaper remarked 

3 Letiers of Jybal to Jinnah. 
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fhpt Mr. Jinnah is never tired of Hindu- 
Muslim unity. But I received the şhock of 
my life at the meetings of the Round Table 
Confereııce. In the face of danger the Hindu 
sentiment, the Hindu mind , the Hindu 
aiiitude led ine to the conclusion that there 
was no îıofce of unity ...” 2 

There could be no Hindu-Muslim under- 
standıng in tne post-1924 years, because the 

INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS could 

not degrade itself to treating the Mussalmans 
as an equal, worthy of equal rights. 
Nineteen twenty-four was not 1916. Gandhi 
had brought about a tremendous change in 
tbe status of the Müslim League. Önce 
worthy of being addressed as the represen- 
tative of the Mussalmans, the Müslim League 
no lenger enjoyed that status in the post- 
Klıilafat years. Having realised the change* 
Jinnah set himself to organising the Mussal¬ 
mans under a separate organisation and make 
the defunct Müslim League önce again the 
authoritative representative of the Mussal¬ 
mans. For he clearly realised : “ Honour- 

able settlement can only be achieved between 
equals, and unless the two parties learn to 
respect and fear each other, there is no solid 
ground lor any settlement. Offers of peace 
by the weaker party alwuys mean confession 
of rveakness, and an invitation to aggression 


? Speeches and IVritings of Mr, Jinnah* 
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• • • ali safeguards and settlement would be 
a serap of paper unless they are backed by 
power. Politics mean power and not relying 
only on cries öf justice and fairplay or good- 
wi'll. . 


” 1 


A , * W 

ît was this grim recognition of facts—the 
facts which the Mussalman leaders had, so 
far, ignored out of sheer imbecility—which 
made Jinnah raise a Clarion cali to the hund- 
red million Mussalmans. “ I want the 
Mussalmans to ponder över the situation and 
decide their own fate by having one single 
definite uniform policy which should be 
loyâlly followed throughout India.” Turning 
to the Congress Mussalmans he said. “ It 
was a great mistake when they preached 
unconditional surrender. It is the height of 
defeatist mentaîity to throw ourselves on . 
the merey and .good-will of others, and the 
highest act of perfidy to the Mussalman 
community ; and ıf that policy is adopted, let 
me teli you, the community will seal its 
doom ..What wes the remedy ? “ Only 
one thing can save the Mussalmans and 
energise tbem to regain their lost ground. 
They mustfirst recapture their oton sovls and i 
s!and by their lofty position and principles 
which form the hasis of their great unity and 
xvhich hind them in'one body-politic ) • 

That jinnah should have succeeded in 

Speeches and \Vr%Hng: of Mr. Jinnah* 
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winning 60 to 70 per çent, seats contested 
by the Müslim League in 1936 elections for 

provincial assemblies in his very first round 
of reorganisation work was due to his correct 
diagnosis of the situation, his intense sincer- 
ity of purpose, his insistent cali to action, and 
his acute consciousness of Müslim degrada- 
tion. “The Mussalmans are going down and 
down for the last two hundred years. They 
are nowhere, economically, educationaîly and 
politically. This tide of degeneration has 
got to be arrested,” so he önce revealed his 
mind to rae. He spoke with such grief that 
I have not the heart to teli in full how 
acutely he felt about the situation. I could 
hardly dare a glimpse into his heart. His 
feelings for the Mussalmans’ downfall were 
too deep for my plumbing. fhe moment he 
begins to describe the Müslim situation, it is 
not for the heart to bear it. Even a stone 
would melt in the furnace of his feelings. 
It is with this burning consciousness of 
Müslim degeneration whmh was fast con- 
suming him that Jinnah started on his work. 
And it is with this indescribable pain tlıat 
he called out: “This s the moment of lire 
and death for the Mussalmans. 1 ake it from 
me that unless there is unity among the 
Musİims at any cost they will be lost. 
Iqbal did not say in vain that an appeal 
which springs from heart commands accept- 
ance. Who can doubt that Jinnah’s cali was 
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m the bottom of his heart, in that, 
body listens to his cali now. 



every- 


But his efforts to reorganise the Mussal- 
mans should have been fruitless, had he not 
attended beforehand tc an important 
question. In fact, his attending to that 
question at that «early time shows that he 
had a plan of his own for the Mussalmans 
right from the day he took up the worlt 
of Müslim reorganisation. The question he 
attended to was the quesiion of Federation. 
And that I count as his most brilliant and 
fundamental success. Again it was as great 
a failure of Hindu Congress as it was the 
success of the Mussalmans. For, if the 
Congress had accepted the Federal part of 
the Government of Tndia Act, 1935, the 
progress of Müslim renascence would have 
received a serious setback. Therefore, it 
goes to the credit of Jinnah that he attended 
to this question at its proper tim?. He 
opposed Federation. The reasons he gave in 
the debate on this issue in the Central 
Legislature in the year 1935 are interesting 
to recapitulate. He said: “ I have seen your 
scheme and it is thoroııghly rotten, funda- 
mentally bad and totally unacceptable . 
now I will teli you wtıy I object to the 
Central scheme. î object to the Central 
scheme because it is devoid of ali basi: and 
esseııtial elements and the fundamental 
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which are necessarv to form 

•/ 

any Federation. My second ground is that it 
proposes the entry of the princes on terms 
and conditions iaid down by them, as sine 
qua non and as conditions precedent, and 
which are, on the face of them, most detri- 
mental to the vital interests of British India 
. . . to AU-India Federation and the Honour- 
able the Home Member very rightly said that 
even Maîıatma Gandhi was not opposed to 
All-India Federation. What folIows from 
that ? When I say that I am not opposed to 
Aîl-India Federation, does it follow from that 
that you are to hold me in any scheme of 
All-India Federation that you İaid down, 
however bad and howeverunacceptable it may 
be? Is that the argument?. . . I say, 
standing on the fioor of the House, that 
I do not preclude myself from considering 
any alternative scheme of All-India Federa¬ 
tion which, I think, is in the interests of 
British India... I say it is no use going on 
like this. W e have göne on four years. 
On the one hand, the princes have iaid down 
thcir definite ultimatum—this and no more. 
On the other hand the British Government 
have İaid down their safeguards-an iron 
wail. This you must accept and cali it a 
Federation. That is not a fair way of 
looking at the scheme. Therefore I am 
obliged to say this scheme is not acceptable 
It is much worse than the present Con- 
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stitution ... I believe that it means nothing 
but absolute sacrifice of ali that British lndia 
has stood for and developed during the İast 
50 years, in the matter of progress in the 
representative form of Government. . . My 
next objection is that it is not workable. It 
does not really satisfy anybody and it certain- 
ly does not satisfy the minimum demand of 
anybody. It is not workable. Believe me it 
will lead us to nothing but bitterness and ill- 
will, nothing but wrangles in the so-called 
Federal Legislature ... T appeal co the 
Princes also—is this the responsibility which 
they laid down for the Centre and on which 
condition they are prepared to come into the 
Federation ? The Princes laid it down that, 

‘ yes, we are willing to come, provided thcre 
is a rea 1 . substantial responsibility at the 
Centre.' Do they find that that is there ? 
Here there are 98 per çent, of the safeguards 
and two per çent of responsibility. Sir, I 
appeal to them to consider this aspect . . . 
what do we find about the safeguards ? I am 
not going into tne various clauses of the 
Statute. 1 will only give a short summary to 
the House in twc sentences. Reserve Bank 
Currency Exchange—nothing doing. Railway 
Board—nothing doing, mortgaged to the hilt. 
What is lef t ? Fiscal Autonomy Convention. 
Next what is left ? Delence, External Affairs 
—reserved. Finance—it is already mortgaged 
to the hilt. Our Budget, and the little that 
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may be there, what do we find ? Speciaî 
responsibility of the Governor-General! His 
powers as to the Budget and the estimates, 
his powers as to the interference in legisla- 
tion, "his extraordinary powers, his special 
responsibility, sir, what do they'leave us? 
What will this Legislature do ? The Honour- 
able the Home Member said: ‘ Are w e will- 
ing to go on with this present humiliating 
and intolerable Constitution ? ’ I say, I do 
not like this Constitution, it is humiliating, 
it is intolerable, but î will refer you to the 
words of Lord Reading. It has got more 
power than the one that you are giving me,. 
and the one that you are proposing now is 
more humiliating and more intolerable than 
the present one ...” 1 

I have deliberately given Iong extracts of 
Jinnah’s speech on the issue of Federation. I 
have done so because, to repeat, I consider it 
one of his greatest achievements. But for it, 
tiıere could have been no demand of 
Pakistan. What we mark here is that Jinnah 
is at pains to argue for the rejection o£ the 
Federation part of the Government of India 
Act. 1935, and the acceptance of the part re- 
lating to the Provincial Autonomy, because 
he considers it an “advancement ” and so 
pleads for “ tvorking it for what it is wcrth.” 
Sir N. N. Sarkar (the then Law Member) 

1 Speeches and Writings of . n lr. Jinnah . 
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considered Jinnah's amendment to the Con- 
gress motion of total rejection of the Bili a& 
crooked, disingenuous and tortuous.’’ Fhat 
is to say Sancar had got some inkling of 
jinnah s ınind. rîere we find jinnah plead- 
ing for the rejection of the Federation on the 
ground of 98 per çent, safeguards and utter lack 
of power and in so doing he invokes and gets 
tne co-operation and support of the Congress. 
tne Princes and other elements. But, was- 
msufficiency of power at the Centre the real 
motive of Jinnah’s rejection of the Federa¬ 
tion ? A carefuî reading of Jinnah’s mind 
will teli you that his real reason in rejecting. 
the Federation was the well-£ounded fear 
that the Federation would make Hindu 
majority an irresistible and irremovable pOwer 
at the Centre. Önce saddled in the Centre 
they will be in a commanding position to 
muzzle thefour or five Müslim provinces into 
complete subordination. That, Jinnah feared,. 
wouId result in an abject vassalisatioıı of 
Muslim-majority provinces. Thus the rejec¬ 
tion of the Federation part of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act was the first essential 
step vvhich could be uıken towards establısh- 
ing the Müslim right of self-determination in 
India. Politics did not permit Jinnah to 
State his reasons theri. But he came out 
Vv’ith t he m threc years later. 1 


3 Müslim League Patna Session in 1938. 
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they will never accept Federation. But I 
teli you I do not at ali believe in the profes- 
sions of the . Congress. The Congress will 
tumbie into it just as it tumbled into the 
Provıncial part of the .Constitution ... The 
whole game of the Congress is and has been 
to gec a substantial majority in this wretched, 
mghly objeetionable and rotten constitution 
whıch they want to enjoy. If they get a 
majority, they will accept the Federation 
wit.h utmost glee, and then they will be in to 
pursue their nefarious seheme of destroying 
the Müslim culture and organisation as the 
one and the only totalitarian organisation 
and. to buna up the Congress organisation of 
the Fascist brand. And they will be abîe to 

estabiish their ideal of Hindu Raj in Hindus- 
tan ...” 

And again: “ The Congress game with 

regard to Federation is very elear. If the 
Congress can gain control över the Federal 
machinery, then by means of direct and 
indirect powers vested in the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, the Congresr would be able to 
reduce to nonentity the Governrrıents of the 
Hon’hle Mr. Fazl-ul-Huq in Bengal and the 
Hon’ble Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan in the 
Funjab. Soon in the end the Congress will 
h.ive seven provinces where they enjoy ovet' 
wııeıming numerical majority as a gift of 
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M 0d : v and j ot her four provinces where 

-h 1 r* 1116 domı Jl? te will be the feudatories of 
the Congress Hfgh Command.” 1 

d)J h r'on!, nnah W - S “ rrect in his reading of 

storm tha^^ Was korne out hy the 

Subhash R n ?^ hefore the second election of 

gress a h TJ ° the P5! sid ^tship of the Con- 
g 0 ,. e " i jl e acce Ptance of Federation. 

the list of S M- late ° f İ! aVİng even Prepared 
°L, ınıst ers to be nominated for the 

ire. i he tussle ultimately resulted in the 
ıgnommıous overthrovv of Bose from the 
Congress gaddt. 

T. hus we uııderstand what was Jinnah’s 
îoremost reason to oppose the Federation. 
ihe Congress opposed the Federation for 

^ low ' opposed the Autonomy for 

S ow. Gcttıng some şo rt of assurance of 

of the Al l^ind^İ usfmLeague S J 1 ° D + v (19411 

had broken out ti e first .* 00 h ?ı After the war 

that \ve got, 

patron Scheme embodied in the Government of TnJ'‘ I, ? d,a 
1935 feheers). It was only suspension. We knr» ı uha Act. 
OUr Bntish friends are in the Science and game at**? , capable 
We knew that was not encugh, becausewhat w |L d ' plon »cy. 
may be again established at any time. Therefore 3u | pended 
«jrenıost demand was that it stiould not cnlv hC‘ ’ Ul brs ’ nd 
™ be abandoned. After longVrau.n ^S^* 0 blit 
T . .. r ^ le ' vs < tbe Government declared that the whfıJ ‘ n > C f “ nd 
Indıa s future constitution will be considered dT »1 prob e “ oi 
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non-interference from the Governors, the 
Congress formed Ministries with the avowed 
aim of “ wrecking ” the Constitution but 
actually working it so well to the realisation 
of Hindu Raj as to leave it with great heavi- 
ness of heart when forced to do so. Some 
such assurance could readily have been grasp- 
ed for getting into authority at the Centre 
also. 


On the contrary, Jinnah’s policy was con- 
sistent and clear. He opposed the Federation 
because that would have been the death- 
knell of the Müslim existence in India, but 
he pleaded for accepting the Aııtonomy for 
“ what it was worth ” in order to give the 
Mussalmans a chance to consolidate their 
position in their majority provinces in 
immunity from the Hindu Centre. The 
time has proved beyond doubt the correct- 
ness of the Iead Jinnah gave long before 
the Mussalmans were even conscious of 
the desperate position thev were in, rruch 
less feel the necessity of a strong separate 
organisation. 


jinnah s next task vvas to arouse the 
Mussalmans to the gravity of the situation 
and stress on them the necessity of organising 
themselves. His position was essentially so 
correct, his sincerity so transparent and his 
personality so cornmanding that ere long 
Jinnah mustered enough strength to take up 
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„îs position agaınst the huge well-disciplined 
Fascist organisation of the Congress. His 
position was that whatever the agreement 
there might be between the Hindus and the 
Mussalmans, it must be on the hasis of 
equality and that.implied the organisation of 
the Mussalmans. He had to put up a great 
fight against tlıe Congress High Command’s 
preposterous claim that they are entitled to 
speak on behalf of the whole of India, that 
they alone are capable of delivering the 
goods.” Others were asked to accept rights 
and safeguards from the Congress as gifts 
from a mighty sovereign. Fhe Congress 
High Command,” said Jinnah, declarc that 
they will redress the grievances of the Mus- 
lims and they expect the Muslims to accept 
the declaration. I want to tnake it plair to 
ali concerned that we Muslims want no gifts. 
The Muslims want no concessions. We 
Muslims of India have made up out mind to 
have our fullest rights but we shall have 
them as rights, not as gifts or concessions. 


11 


Jinnah had to contend against two forces 
when he staıted on his work. There were of 
course the Hindus; but there were also the 
Mussalmans. The Hindus were naturally 
opposed to any movement of organisation 
among the Mussalmans because that endan- 
gered their paramountcy in Indian politics. 
The Müslim opposition was different in 
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ature. As we have ssen, they were disunit- 
ed and the politically conscious amongst 
ı-.em were aıvıded into two camps. One 
group was facing the British and trying to 
bask un der the sunshine of bureaucratic 
patronage. The other group was facing the 
Congress. They were facing the ConPrpss 
becau s e “ they had lost faith in themselves.” 
Both were careensts. To one suited the 
Bntjsn patron age andto other the Mahatma’s 
blessmgs. Jınnah had to fight both these 
elements. It did not take him îong to wean 
away those who faced the British Govern¬ 
ment from their position. Jinnah told them 
that they could never get anything from the 
eritısn by pıaying the sycophants. The 
remedy was organisation. But he had to face 
tremendous odds so far as the Mussalmans in 
tiıe Congress camp and under Gandhi’s influ- 
ence were concerned. These Mussalmans 
had the halo of Khilafat agitation around 
them; and even now in their misguided 
thoughts they were fighting for Swaraj ta 
rıght the khilafat wrong. ’ They were 
usjng the Gandhi preseription to cure them¬ 
selves of their paralysis." And in that pro- 
ce.o they had cııltivated the deadly disease of 

MT<dfm° n ı W ' hİ ^ h was eating int0 the vitalsof 
Hal As for the S reat Müslim 

Jhîir r,^ ı he Con £ Tess ' they had built up 

tneır /ested ınterests and there was no Corn¬ 
ing back for them. The masses, on the 
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hand, were generally under the influ- 
ence of the ignorant and bigotted Mullaism.. 
Both of them, on the biddings of the Con- 
greSs High Command, or to be precise,. 
Gandhi’s, dubbed jinnah reactionary and 
pro-Governnıent. Imagine Jinnah who had 
been a life-long opponent of the Govern¬ 
ment being dubbed pro-Government! But 
that \vas the only weapon they could use. 
Galling anyone whom they want to throttle 
down for daring he dared tc think indepen- 
Jentiy a comvıunalisi, toady and reactionary is 
their pet game and very successful game too. 
The Congress High Command has evolved 
the philosophy that everyone should pattern 
his thoughts on the line of Congress if he 
wanted to be on the right side of their 
ubiquitous press. Jinnah put it very well. 
“ The worst toady on earth, the fnost wicked 
communalist to-day amongst Muslims when 
he surrenders unconditionally to the 
Congress and abuses his own community 
becomes the nationalist of nationalists to- 
morrow. v 

Mullaism adopted its old method of 
kufrbazi. Armed with a photo of Jinnah, 
mauîvis would go out to villages and use 
their poisonous argument with ali the 
effectiveness of their full-throated rhetoric: 
“Is tlıis the face of a Mussalman ? Do you 
see any beard ? Can he be the leader of the 
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ussaîmans ? ’ According to them the 
only qualification for leadership was a beard. 
AH the same these maulvis had immense 
’nfluence on the ignorant masses. Jinnah 
knew Kow these people were being used by 
the Congress. I he Congress was adopting 
the policy of its masters : Dıvide and rule. 
Denying Müslim League the status of the 
accredited representative of the Mussalmans, 
Congress was putting up different people to 
oppose Jinnah and forming ' different 
anjumans and organisations to endorse the 
Congress creed. The few Muslims who had 
remained in the Congress were fast pıomoted 
to the hierarchy of the High Command to 
deceive the world into believing that the 
Mussalmans were with the Congress ; not 
only that, they were its leaders. The “ degree 
of their reward ” corresponded to the 
‘ extent of their perfidy ” to the Mus.salmans. 
These people had the vast proportions of 
the nationalist press at their disposaî to 
splâsh their great speeches and praise their 
great doings. On the contrary Jinnalı’s was 
a lonc voice. But it was persistent, strong 
and challenging and ultimately it sounded the 
deatnknell of ali the false gods of Gaııdhi’s 
creatior. Indeed it worked like Moses’ 
tıragon which had swallowed the whole 
i ne dİ ey lot of snakes created by the magicians. 
<)uite the same thing lıappened in India. 
Though faced with heavy odds, Jinnah yet 
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ailed över them al]. The Mussalmans 
°egan to troop in the Müslim Lea.gue and 
-Soon there was only one voice among the 
Mussalmans and that was Jinnah’s. 


Congress activities of dividing the Mussal- 
mans were many-sided. First, it would put 
up its selectces for high offices in the organi- 
sation. Abul Kalam Azad has moçe than 
önce been raised to presidentship. Gandhi is 
Jicver tired of telling the world that the 
Congress president is a Müslim divine. So, 
who can say the Mussalmans are not with 
the Congress? Second, it would create many 
nationalist-brand bodies. Existence of such 
bodies lasted only for the duration an 
emergency required them to raise their voice 
against the Müslim League. Third, the 
loudly heralded Mass Contact Movement 
was started. In the name of “Nationalism” 
Müslim masses were sought to be hypnotised 
into the Congress över the heads of the 
Müslim leaders-because they would not a«ree 
to unconditional surrender. Fourth, p UTe 
Congress Ministries were formed in Congress 
provinces and the clause of representation of 
minorities in the Governor’s Instrument of 
Instruction was utilised to offer a Minice 
£hıp as a baıt to any Mussalman who would 
abjure his separate party and sign the Con¬ 
gress pledge. (I hava already given the U.P. 
-case in illustration of this point.) Fifth, 
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in the Müslim majority provinces the Con¬ 
gress Party in the Assembly was instructed 
always to side against the League and en- 
courage independent individual Müslim groups 
form Ministries so that they depended on 
the Congress Party support for their 
existence and thus obliged to carry out the 
Congress biddings. These tactics have been 
time and again exposed in Sina. In 1938 
Jinnah was able to bring ali the Müslim 
groups together, but the Congress instigation 
disrupted the United front by assuring sup¬ 
port to the late Allah Bakhsh whose Ministry 
had been threatened before. This rightly 
provoked Jinnah to remark that the Congress 
High Command was “ obsessed with one and 
the only idea of destroying any effort which 
will bring solidarity among the Muslims at 
the sacrifice of not only the vital interests of 
the country at largc but also Sind where it is 
essential to have a stable ministry for the 
welfare and the progress of the people ; and 
they do not seem to hesitate to sacrifice ali 
their principles, their interests, their profes- 
sions and the interests of the people vvhich 
- they claim so loudly to serve,’ 1 

W örse tlıan these öpen opponentş, Jinnah 
liad also to deal with disruptors within the 
League. There are always elements in a 
national body "whose associatıon wifxi ir is 
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m ore £or ends of their own. They are incap- 
able of that impersonal devotion to the cause 
which would induce them to suppress thera- 
selves and their opinions in the interest of 
the professed cause. The Müslim Leaguehad 
and stili has, a similar element within its fold. 
I v/ould not mention names, but these people 
began to regard the League as their creation. 
They thought themselves too big for any 
cause and principle. Moreover they were 
jeatous of Jinnah’s growing hold on the Müslim 
masses, quite forgetting that Jinnah’s influ- 
ence with the masses was not due to any 
hypnotism he practised, but essentially to the 
correctness of the policy he advocated and 
the whole-hearted devotion with which he 
advocated it. The common run of Mussal- 
rnans could see it and therefore they gave 
Jinnah their unstinted support. It may be 
said that the Punjab and Bengal were the 
chief contributors of this disrupting element 
to the l.eague, but Jinnah’s personality, pius 
the people’s wil', soon made them ineffecdve 
Personal ends cannot stand before impersonal 
devotion to principles. 

Some misguided Mussalmans also asked: 
Wlıat sacrifice has Jinnah made ? Their 
notion of sacrifice is jail-going. That is a 
convenient pattern of “sacrifice tvhich the 
iton-violence of the Mahatma has evolved. 
‘ to jail and demand an office.’ Indeed 
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the Congress-stricken politics have made the 
meaning of the word sacrifice utterly artificial 
and lifeless. I was surprised when the same 
charge was brought against Jinnah by a 
well-placed Hindu journalist friend of raine. 
What sacrifice has Jinnah made?‘he threat- 
eningly asked. His question was pertinent, 
in that, Hindus have seen the Muslims make 
sacrifices in the Mutiny and Khilafat days 
and that pattern of sacrifice suits Hindu 
interests very well. The Müslim conception 
of sacrifice is sharply different İroni that of 
Hindus. If Mussalmans rise to defend a 
cause, they shall lay down their lives for it. 
jail-going does not befit their make-up of 
mind. Eighteen thousand people left for 
Afghanistan without caring for the huge loss 
they had to ‘ suffer. Shahidganj mosque 
claimed many Müslim îives. For the Mus¬ 
lims, sufferings for a cause have quite differ¬ 
ent connotation from those entertained by 
the Hindus. Therefore, when the Mussal¬ 
mans brought the eharge of no sacrifice 
against Jinnah, however ilî-informed they 
were, they meant it. But when the same 
charge is' brought by the Hindus against 
Jinnah, their only regret is that Jinnah is keep- 
ing the ^Mussalmans av/ay from their tradi- 
tional mode of sacrifice wbich has invariabîy 
entailed for them untold misery. Hindus 
have always built their great mansions of 
wealth on the ruins of the Mussalmans. And 
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Jinnah was not giving them that chance. On 
the contrary his vvhole effort has been con- 
centrated on weaning away the Mussalmans 
frora the path of violent but fruitless out- 
bursts. fhese violent outbursts, without 
any well-eonsidered direction, have been the 
ruin of the Mussalmans. Not that they 
have to be evaded. “ I anı not afraid of 
revolution. I think it is the riglıt of every 
country to revolt,” declared Jinnah in the 
Assembly. But his only çare is that the 
revolution should hit the opponent whom he 
wants to hit and not the hitter. For that. 
planning, training and creating proper oppor- 
tunities are primary. Without these it 
will be disastrous, as the Mussalmans 
have alvvays found it to their cost. Hence 
firstly, he wanted to build up a solid and 
conscious support for his programme. If that 
wa^ fortlıcoming, he was ready to give orders 
to march, and even “face bullets.” But 
before that he wanted to feel sure that there 
was a reasonable chance of defeating his 
enemies. Generalship does not consist in 
jeopardising the lives of men-such a general 
would be shot as» incompetent to hold the 
position it consists in achieving an end wifh 
the minimum of loss. A general’s first çare 
ıs to be cautious. Generalship is not a chess- 
game, it is a game which involves the nreciou^ 
- lives of the people. If >ou kili 

mtentıonally, you have killed the whole of 
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humanity.” This is the Quran’s injunction. 
Therefore, by ali means sacrifice tor the 
cause—no cause can sustain without it—but 
not without the precision of a plan. 

For the first time the modern Indian 
İslam has produced a general of the level- 
headedness of Jinnah. His is a balanced 
mind ; he knows when to go forward, when 
to halt and how to cover himself. Each Müs¬ 
lim life is a trust to him from God. Will lıe 
squander the trust just for the sake of fun 
and show? The Hindus’ greatest regret is 
that Jinnah will not do anything of the kind. 
His only measure of action is the interests of 
the Mussalmans, the integrity of İslam. That 
is the only objective to which he owes allegi- 
ance and lıolds . himself answerable. “ I say 
the Müslim League is not going to be an ally 
of anyone, but wculd be the ally of even the 
devil if need be.in the interest of Mussal¬ 
mans.” Again: “ It is not because we are 

in love with imperıalısm ; but in politics one 
has to play one’s game as on the chess-board. 
I say the Muslims and the Müslim League 
have only one ally and that ally is the Müs¬ 
lim nation, and one and :>nly one to whom 
they look for help is God.” 1 , • 

No m önder Jinnah is a leader with a differ- 
ence. His greatest achievement is the hard 
fact of having taught the Mussalmans that 
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the only Standard and touchstone for their 
actions is the interests of İslam and the 
Mussalmans. He has given the Mussalmans 
a measure in life whereby to judge and de- 
termine their actions—a measure which they 
had long lost in the debacle of Gandhian 
politics. This is the work of a revolution- 
ary ; a revolutionary changes our sense of 
values. 

Judged by the ends of Hindu Nationalisın, 
Jinnah is the worst sinner alive; judged by 
the ends of İslam, he is the greatest architect 
of modern İslam in India. He has given it a 
' habitaticn and a name.’ 

That the League has been built up into a 
p.owerful organisation is proof enough of 
Jinnah’s correct direction of Müslim affairs. 
And whatever the Congress leaders may 
have been saying about the communal charac- 
ter of the Müslim League, they were none 
too comfortable about its growing strengtlı. 
The mere fact ^hat it had at its helm of 
affairs a man of Jinnah’s integrity of charac- 
ter and determination of mind was enough to 
put them on their guard. Being in powcr in 
seven provinces, however, their precauticn- 
ary measures took the shape of ‘ mopping-up ’ 
operations like the Mass Contact Movement, 
formaıion of püre Congress Ministries and 
ınsistence on those who wouId be taken in 
tne Ministries to abjure the League and have 
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no programme of their own. They pro- 
posed to nip the evil in the bud. That it 
was a great tactical mistake of the C'ongress 
is shown beyond doubt bv what followed 
these attempts. The Congress High Com- 
rr.and thought they would kili the League 
just by the sheer weight of their authority, 
oy the largeness of their organisation and by 
the force of their numbers. They wanted 
to overawe the Müslim mind with its newly- 
acquired greatness by ordering the Bande 
Matrarn to be sung as the national song, by 
flying the Congress tricolour flag as the 
national flag, and by introducing their Vidya 
M atidir and Wardha Scheme of Education 
and substitution of Urdu by Hindi. These 
were an impressive array of weapons against 
the Mussaîmans. But they were wrong. 
Jhey sadly misread the Müslim character. 
They showed that they lacked complete 
understanding of what the Muslims hold 
first as the object of loyalty. The Mussal- 
mans could be hoodwinked anly so long as 
was none to make tlıem conscious of 
their present position and their past heritage. 
Önce Jinnah had done that job, they could 
not be deceived. The Congress yearned to 
te the inheritor of the British Power on the 
sccre of numbers, but it never cared to learn 
rrom the British their uncanny insight into 
a people’s susceptibiîities. The British 
succeed in their rule because they avoid to 
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come into conflict with the pecple’s avowed 
beliefs. They would much rather insinüate 
their thoughts in the minds of the people- 
by indirect and subtle methods. On the 
contrary the Congress chose just to ' tide 
roughshod över the susceptibilities of the 
Mussalmans. Whether it was arrogance or,. 
as Jinnah put it, the Hindus had simply be- 
come “intoxicated with power,” it could not 
bear good results for the Congress. As for 
Jinnah, he could have no better opportunity 
to expose the Hindu character of the Con¬ 
gress to the full view of the Mussalmans, 
Seizing instances after instances of the down- 
right suppression of Müslim culture which 
ilowed out of the Congress drive for Rain 
Raj, he hammered on them till he drove it 
home to the Mussalmans that Congress \vas 
another name for the Mahasabha. “To-day," 
he summed up the position, “Hindu men- 
tality is being carefully nurtured and Muslims 
aıe being forced to accept Hindu ideals in 
their daily life. E-îave Muslims anywhere 
done anything of tne şort ? Have they any- 
where sought to impose Müslim culture on 
the Hindus? Yet wherever Muslims have 
raised the slightest voice of protest against the 
imposition of Hindu culture on them they 
have been brar.ded as communalists and 
disturbers of peace, and the repressive machi- 
nery of the Congress Governments has been 
set in motioıı against tlıenı. Take the cases 
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that have occurred in Bihar. Who have 
suffered suppression under the Congress 
Governments? It is the Mussalmans. Against 
whom are the oppressive measures taken, 
prohibitory orders issued, and among whom 
are arrests made? It is the Muslims.” 1 

hor twenty-seven months Congress remain- 
ed in power and for twenty-seven months 
the Müslim League under Jinnah’s guidance 
remained on the vvatch, gathering instances 
of the manifestation of Hindu mentality at 
work, ,till was piled up the Pirpur Report. 
Gandhi’s seventeen-year long unchallenged 
leadership of Indian politics could not have 
done for the ” unification ” of Indians, what 
twenty-seven months of Congress regime did 
to disrupt that ’ 4 unity ” lacade. The Congress 
Rule was a Godsend chance to Jinnah to 
bring out the fact that the Congress regime 
could not but be a communal regime of the 
Hindu majority. Jinnah’s agitation culminat- 
ed in the demand for a Roval Commission to 
investigate into the gri< vances of Mussal¬ 
mans. Thus he proved bevond doubt that 
l the Hindus and Mussalmans were two 
| distınct people and that the Mussalmans 
j could never allow themselves to be sunk in 
i nationalism of Hindus which was sought 
to be buüt up under the patronage cf the 
British, to whom the logic of imperialism 
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had made appear the administrative unity 
they gave India as their greatest handhvork 
and the sure road to the evolution of ONE 

NATION. 


The War intervened in the continuance 
of the Hindu ıegime and with the stroke of 
a genius, Jinnah marked tlıat moment for 
thanksgiving on Deliverance from the Con- 
gress Rule. Not thousand speeches from 
hundreds of platforms for millions of hours 
could bring the point of Musüm’s sheer 
otherness from the Hindus as did that one 
command of Jinnah to observe the termina- 
tion of the Congress Rule as the Day of 
deliverance. It showed in one flashing 
P-ionaent that the Muslims differed from 
hf’.ndus as ‘ day from night.’ Fhat one art 
jinnah outweighs years of arguments on 
the cultural, conceptual and ideological 
differences betvveen Hinduism and İslam. 

, * hus, so to say, Jinnah solidified the Müslim 
gtievances into a body, into a shape, visible 
to the naked eye. Aryhur Moore, the famous 
e3 t-editor of the Statesmcın compared that 
ttecision of Jinnah with the one Winston 
Churchill took on the Germans’ declaration 
°f war against Soviet Russia. Obliterating al- 
together from mind his ideological differences 
with tlıe Russian Communism and his years 
■of passionate opposition to the Soviet experg 
ment, C hurchill announced that very evenin 
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'-Sü_'^Vof 22nd June, 1941, to the Russians and the 
wor!d at large that Britain stood with Russia. 
In one instant he had the friendship of the 
200 million Russians on his side. This could 
not have been achieved by any number of 
agreements, pacts and protoccls. Britain’s 
deliverance from the Nazi threat of invasion 
might well be put down to that one moment 
on the mike in which Winston Churchill 
uttered that one-half sentence with complete 
unreserve—“I assure the Russians that they 
are not alone: Britain is on the side of 
Russia.” 


No doubt, creating opportunities and malc- 
ing new environs is an act of genius, but 
making use of the opportunities offered to 
man as free gifts by Nature is also an act of 
genius. Indeed, these opportunities are the 
supreme tests of the talents men have been 
endued with. Jinnah’s success in a great 
measure is due to his ability to put to the 
fullest use any opportunity that arose which 
could strengthen his pc sition. He made use 
of the Congress opposition to the Federation 
part of the Government of India Act for his 
own purpose. He put the Congress regime 
to the use of exposing the Hindu character 
of its Ministries. And finally he consum- 
mated his success of exposing the Congress 
on the termination of its Ministries in that 
remarkaNe declaration for the observance of 
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the DELİVERANCE DAY. 

Again, Jinnah’s observance of the Deli- 
verance Day was only an aspect of his 
fundamental view that democracv of the 
Westcrn cûnception was not suitable to 
India. The disease of Indian politics, accord- 
ing to Jinnah, as he diagnosed it in his 
f amous article to the Time and T ide , was the 
want of realisation that the Parliamentary 
form of Government was not suited to 
India. “Democratic systems based on the 
concept of a homogeneous nation such as 
England are very definitely not applicable to 
heterogeneous countries such as India and 
tlıis simple fact is the root cause of India’s alî 
constıtutional ıiis. • . "The Bııtısh peopie must 
realise that Hinduism and İslam ‘represent 
two diştin c t and separate civilisations’ 
and, moreover, are ‘ as distinct from one 
a not her in origin, tradition and manner of 
hfe as are nations of EuropeThey are in 
two different nations, and ıf th*s fact 
is accepted bv no le 's an authority than the 
Joint Select Committee, the Müslim peopie 
have cause to cjuest’on the wisdom of the 
British Government in forcing on India the 
• Western system of democracy wıthout the 
qualifications and limitations to which the 
system must be subject to make it at ali suit- 
abîe for Indian conditions... A parliamentary 
system based on the majority principle must 
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inevitably mean the rule of the majör nation. 
Experience has proved that, whatever the 
economic and political progranıme of any 
political party, the Hindu, as a general rule, 
wiH vote for his caste-fellow and the Müslim 
xor his co-religionist.” Finalîy : “ Western 
democracy is totally unsuited for India and 
its imposition will be resisted by the 
Mussalmans.” ! 


Anyone who can face realities will see that 
Jinnah spoke nothing but the bare truth. 
Hindus and Muslims are totally different. 
Indeed ali Müslim movemenfs in India dur- 
ing the last two centuries have been move- 
ments for the purification of Islamic teachings 
of the alien and anti-Islamıc encrustation of 
Hinduism. That naturally rules out the 
possibility of any amalgamation of Hindus 
and Mussalmans, much less absorption of 
İslam into Hinduism. And the majority- 
rule concept of State means little else ; that 
ensures that a permanent Hindu majority 
will be imposed on the nundred million 
Mussalmans. Western democracy implies a 
homogeneous atmosphere whıch certainly 
does not obtain in India. The homogeneity 
of atmosphere is so essential to the operation 
of democracy that the great British political 
scientıst Harold J. Laski discussing the 
future of democracy in England in reference 
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to the Labour problem fears that the grov/ing 
cleavage between the two classes, Capitalist 
and Labour, would cause democracy to cease 
fuıiction in Britain. “ We have got to build,” 
he warns, “ an equal society in the next 
generation, or we must abandon the demo- 
cratic experiment; , that is the stark alter- 
native before us: ” ’ If such a prospect is 
conceivable for Britain, what chance has 
democracy to work in the heterogeneous 
conditions of îndia. 


Jinnah’s work was threefold: on one side he 
had to convince the British that the YVestern 
democracy was not applicable to îndia because 
Hindus and Muslims were tvvo separate 
nations, which precluded the essential 
prerequisite of democracy, namely, homo- 
geneity of Society; on the other, he was 
making it clear to the Hindus that Mussal- 
mans would not accept their rule and the 
only way for the advanccment of t he countıy. 
lay in an agreement betweön the two peoples 
on the basis of sharing the power equally; 
and on the third sid^ he was convincing the 
Mussalmans that Cöngress stood for nc'thing 
else than H^ndu tide and would cause irre- 
trievable disaster to their culture and exist- 
ence if they did not rise against it in time. 
Jinnah performed this three-sided stupendous 
work in the 27-month long regime of the 
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Congress, culminating in the Deliverance 
Day. The very fact that the Mussalmans 
celebrated that day with geııuine enthu&asm 
.showed that Jinnah’s cali had penetrated in- 
to the Müslim hearts ; now they clearly saw 
the implication of the Congress rule. To both 
the other parties, the day symbolised the 
Müslim determination to oppose any con- 
stitution which regarded them a minority to 
be thrown at the mercy of Hindu majority. 


On the commencement of World War II 
on 2nd September, 1939, the Indian political 
situation had crystallised into this shape: the 
Congress resigned from the Ministries and 
demanded a declaration of the British war 
-aims which should envisage complete inde- 
pendence foı India and the calling forthwith 
of a Constituent Assembly on the basis of 
adult franchise to frame a constitution for 
India; on the other hand the Mussalmans, 
under JinnalVs leadership, demanded the 
consideration de novo of the existing constitu- 
tional plan on the basis of lwo nations; the 
Mussalmans to be treated as a separate 
nation and not a minority. 


So long Jinnah’s efforts had converged on 
the organisation of the Mussalmans. That 
work should be deemed to have göne a long 
way by this date. Jinnah illustrated this fact 
of Müslim consolidation in an interesting 
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tmanner in a speech he delivered at Lahore. 1 
“After the war was decîared (he saia), the 
Viceroy naturally wanted helpfrom the Müs¬ 
lim League. It was only then that he realised 
that the Müslim League was a povver. For it 
will be remembered that up to the time of 
tlıe declaration of war, the Viceroy never 
thought o f me but of Gandhi and Gandhi 
alone. I have been the leader of an import- 
•ant party in the Legislature for a considerable 
time, larger than the one I have the honour 
to lead at present, the Müslim League Party 
in the Central Legislature. Yet the Viceroy 
never thought of me before. Therefore, 
when I got this invitation from the Viceroy 
along with Mr. Gandhi, I wondered within 
myself vvhy I was so suddenly promoted and 
then I concluded that the answer was the 
‘ AU-rndia Müslim League ’ whose President 
I happen to be. I bclieve that was the worst 
shock that the Congress High Command 
ceceived, because it challenged their sole 
authority to speak on behalf of India. And 
it is quite clear from the attitude of Mr. 
Gandhi and the High Command that they 
have not yet recovered from that shock. My 
point is that I want you to realıse the value, 
the im aortance, the significance of organising 
ourselves.” 1 Therefore, on Mussalmans Jinnah 
had only öne point to emphasise: “ üepend 

| Müslim League Session, Lahore 1940. 
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on yourselves. That is your only safeguare 
and the best safeğuard.” These efforts or 
jinnah to organise the Mussalmans were 
crowned with the emergence of a Müslim 
flag, a Müslim platform and a Müslim polıcy. 
And no w, finally, Jinnah was on the point of 
defining “ the ideal and true goal of Müslim 
India,” but of that, iater. 

• r 

Having shown that Mussalmans and 
Hindus were different, Jinnah was, at the 
moment under consideration, marshalüng, 
ali his strength to make it further clear that 
not only the hundred millıon Mussalmans^ 
were different, but a separate nation and ndt 
a minority as had so far been propagateaj 

I Jinnah’s argument was that the Hindus and 
Muslims belong to two different religious 
philosophies, social customs, and literatures. 
They neither intermarry nor interdine, and 
indeed they belong to two different civilisa- 
tions which are based mainly on confîicting 
i ideas and conceptions Their outlooks on 
life and of life are different, Hindus and 
Muslims derive their inspiratıon from differ¬ 
ent soıırces of history. i hey have different 
epies, different heroes, and different episodes. 
Very of ten the hero o i cne is a foe of the 
lother and, likewise, their victories and defeats 
overlap. To yoke together two such nations 
under a single State, one as a numerical 
minority and the other as a majority; must 
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lead to growing discontetıt and final destruc- 
tion o£ any fabric that may be so built up lor 
the government of such a State. This 
argument reached its full pitch in Jinnah’s 
famous declaration : “ We maintain and 

hold that Muslims and Hindus are two majör 
nations by any definition or test of a nation. 
We are a nation of a hundred million, and . 
what is more w e ar e a nation with our own I 
distirictive culture and civilisation, langüage j 
and literatüre, art and architectdre, name 
and nomenclature, sense of value and 
proportion, legal laws and moral codes, 
customs and calenclar, hjstory and traditions, i 
aptitude and ambitions. In short, w e have 
our own distinctive outlook on life and oj life. 
By ali canons of International law we are a ! 
nation ." 1 

While jinnah was thus exerting his 
strength to establish the fact that the hundred 
million Mussalmans were a separate nation 
in India, Gandhi’s Congress was busy asking 
for declaration of war aims. The Viceroy 
said : ‘I have made ı he declaration.” 3 The 
Congress said, * No, we want onother kind of 
declaration. You must declare no w and at 
önce that India is free and independent with 
the right to frame its own constitution by a 
constituent assembly to be elccted on the 
basis of adult franchise. This Assembly will 




3 Speechcs and IVritings of Mr. Jinnah. 
* The Au^ust 1940 Declaration. 
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of course satisfy the minorities' legitimat 
interests.’ Thus the idea of a Constituent 
Assembly was assiduously preached. Tho 
aim was somehow to get the British. commit 
ted to the idea of the Hindu majority ruling 
över the Mussalmans. The war, Congress 
regarded the best weapon to coerce the 
British into commitments. That was “ the 
chance of their lives ” to wrench from the 
British what they desired to take. That was 
eaually a grave moment for the Mussalmans. 
Jinnah attacked the concept of the Constıtr- 
ent Assembly with characteristic vigour and 
incisiveness. Jinnah exposed the motiv : 
behind the idea in clear terms. His conten- 
tion was that first of ali the proposal was 
impracticable. It was absürd to ask the 
ruling power to abdicate in favour cf a Con- 
stituent Assembly. Secondly, what about 
the Mussalmans ? Suppose the soîıd body cf 
Müslim representatives do not agree with 
the non-Muslim majority in the Constitueı 
Assembly, what wili happen . / The Mussa- 
mans had no right to < .isagree with regard t > 
anything that the Assembly may do m fram- 
ing a national constitution of the huge sub- 
continent of India,exceptthosematters which 
w ere germane to the safegua.ds foı tlıc 
minorities. So the Muslims were given tise 
priviîege to disagree only with regard to 
what may be calied strictly safeguards 
the rights and interests of minorities. i. s 
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proposal was based on the assumption that as- 
soon as the constitution came into operation. 
the British hand would disappear, Jinnah 
further analysed the suggestion that in the 
event of disagreement between Hindus and 
Mussalmans, a tribunal would be appointed. 
His auestion was who would appoint the 
tribunal ? And suppose if any agreed 
tribunal was possible and the award was 
made and decision given, who would be there 
to see that the award was implemented or 
carried out in accordance with the terms of 


the award? Who will sce that it \vas 
honoured in practice ? : he third party 

which could be supposed to be impartial, the 
British, would have disappeared. Therefore, 
what will be the sanction belıind the atvato 
which will enforce it ? The anstver could 
only be: the Hindu ınujorily• And tha>. 
precisely the bone of contention. The 
Mussalmans vve^e not willing to throw them- 
selves at the mercy of the Hindu majority* 
just by beıng given the name of a minority. 


When Gandhi ss d: “To me Hindus, 
Muslims, Parsis, Harijans, are ali alike. I 
cannot be frivolou^ wheii T talk ot Qaid-i- 
Szam Jinnah. He is my brother." Pat , 
came Jinnah’s retort: “ The only dıtference P 

is this, that brother Gandhi has three votes \ 
and I have only one.’ 

Gandhi wanted the Mussalmans to come 
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the Constituent Assembly and then 
“declare tinere is nothing common between 
Hindus and Muslims.” Tben alone would 
he give up ali hope of Hindu-Muslim unity. 
So he wanted the Constituent Assembly 
for the purpose of asCeıtaining the views 
of the Mussalmans. The idea bears a great 
resemblance to the proverbial spider s web. 
Jinnah’s answer was: 4 You can know the 

Müslim mind right now.’ There could be 
Hindu-Muslim understanding at önce, if 
Gandhi honestly acknowledged the fact that 
the Congress represented the Hindus and the 
League represented the Mussalmans. Gandhi 
did not represent aııybody except the solid 
body of the Hindu people. Non-recognition 
of this fundamental point was the main hitch 
in agreement between the Hindus and 
Mussalmans. “ Why should not Mr. Gandhi 
be proud to say (Tinnah asked) ‘lama 
Hindu, Congress has solid Hindu backing?’ 
I am not ashamed of saying that I am a 
Mussalman.” “ I am right,” he further 
asserted, “ and I hope and think even a blind 
man must have been coı vinced by now that 
the Müslim League has solid backing of the 
Mussalmans of India. Why then ali this 
camouflage ? Why ali these machinations ? 
Why ali these methods to coerce the British 
to overthrow the Mussalmans ? Why this 
dedaration of non-co-operation? Why this 
threat of civil disobedience ? And why fight 
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_ Constituent Assembly for the sake 
-ascertaining whether the Mussalmans agree 
or they do not agree ? Why not comc cıs d 
Hindu leader proudly representing your peo- 
ple and lal nıe meet yotı proudly representing 
the Mussalmans." 1 There was of course no 
response from the Mahatma. 


As för the British, Jinnah’s demand was 
that the “ entire problem of the future consti- 
tution of India should be examined de novo." 
To that the Viceroy, on behalr of His 
Majesty’s Government replied that the 
declaration I made with the apDroval of 
His Majesty’s Government on Octooer the 
13th last döes not. exclude examination of 
any part eitfaer of the Act of 1935 or of the 
policy and plans on which it '.s based. 
That is to say, Jinnah had succeeded in 
convincing the British Government that the 
Mussalmans were determined to oppose anv 
constitution based on the concept of Hindu 
majority and Müslim minority with the 
unitary centre as its focal point. Jinnah’s 
sıand was clear, he w:ll “ not let either the 
British or ivlr. Gan Ihi rule the Mussalmans;' 



y Speccheş and ü /ttings oj Aîf» Jinnah . 








VII 


“ It ıs extremely difficıılt to appreciate why our 
Hindu friends fail to understand tho real nature 
of İslam and Hinduism. They are not religions 
in the strict sense of the word, but are, in fact, 
different and distinct social orders, and it is a 
dream that the Hindus and Muslini3 can ever 
evolve a common nationlity, and this mis- 
conception of Indian nation lıas göne faı beyond 
the lımits and is the catıse of most of our 
troubles and wili lead India to destruction if we 
fail to revise our notions in time/' —Jinnah 


With this, the stage for the determination 
of the “ true goal of Müslim India’ had 
come. What was the goal of the Mussal- 
mans ? Jinnah answered the question at 
Lahore. India must be partitioned into 
Hindu India and Müslim India. The Muslim- 
majority provinces in tîıe north-west and 
north-east should form Müslim Homelands. 
That is the only way for “ our people to 
develop to the fullest our spiritual, cultural, 
economic, social and polit ; cal life in a way 
that we think best and in consonance with 
our own ideals and according to the genius 
of our people.” In one word—PAKİSTAN. 
The goal of Müslim India was determincd. 

No sooner the Lahore Resolution was 
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passed than the threatening question was 
being asked ali över India: ‘‘ vVhat is 

Pakistan?" Hindu press and Hindu leaders 
described it as 1 cutting the babv,’ ‘ killing 
the cow,’ ‘ vivisecting the country ’ and so on. 
In fact, it is nothing but the hundred 
million Muslims' determination to pattern 
their life on the principîes and ideals of 
İslam in complete independcnce of Hindus- 
in the Müslim majority provinces whiclı are 
their natural homelands. Every nation in 
the world is shaping out its policies accord- 
ing to its own pattern of life ; in India. the 
Mussalmans propose to do the same :n their 
independent States. Pakistan is simply the 
consummation of Jinnah’s assertû n which 
he had made earlier on the support of the 
entire body of the Iv'lussaınnans that ... 
Müslim India \vill never agree to submit its 
future destiny and fate or its rights in the 
governance of this country. or in the making 
of any future constitution, into the hands of 
a tribunal of Mr. Gandhi’s conception, ot of 
any other variety; nor are we prepared to 
accept the final arî itrament of Great Britain. 
WE MUST AND SHALL BE THE SOLE 
AND FİNAL JUDGES OF WHAT IS 
BEST' FOR US." By the Lahore Resolution 
the Mussalmans merely exercised their right 
of being the arbiters of their own fate. 
Unmiııdful of Hindu threats and their un- 
bridled fury, jinnah was now concentrating. 
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achievement 
“Achieve Pakistan or 
watchword which he 


<sl 

of the Müslim goal. 
perish ’ 1 —that is the 
gave to his people. 


“ I am asked,” Jinnah said, “ will the 
British agrce to the basic and fundamentai 
principles of the Lahore Resolution, namely, 
to create independent Müslim States in the 
north-western and eastern zones of lndia ? 
Whether they agree or whether they do not, 
we shall fight for it to the last ditch.” To 
jinnah self-reliance and self organisation are 
the Central points of ali purposes. WE 
SHALL FİGHT FOR IT TO THE LAST 
DİTCH—that merely is an articulation 
which he gave to the will and determination 
of Mussalmans, the wiil and determination 
which jinnah was at pains to awaken in their 
minds right from the first day when he 
demanded of Mussalmans to “ have faith in 
themselves.” 


■ YVbat is the goal of the All-India Müslim League ? What 
is its ideology and what is its poiicy ? Let rae teli you as 
clearly as I can possibly define it, that be goal of the All- 
India Müslim League is this : We v/ant the establishment of 
coı ıpietely independent States in th north-west and eastern 
zones of lndia and full control finally of defeuce, foreign 
affairs, Communications, customs, cu reney and cxchange, ete. 
\Vc do ?zot ıvant in pny circumstances a constitution of an ali - 
lndia charactey ıvith one Government at the Cenire, W e ıvill 
neve-' agree to that. Jf we önce agree to that, let mc teli you, th& 
Afurhtns will be ab (tolutely wipcd oui oj eniştence. W e slıall 
never be tributaries of anv power or any government at the 
Centre so far as the north -west and eastern zones of c jr free 
naticnal homelaads are concerned. (Jionah's Presidential 
Address at Madras Müslim League Session, 2941.) 
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vjauuııi's verdict on Jinnah’s scheme was 
•expressed in a three-lettered word SIN. 


Partition was a sin. This verdict was 
pronounced in 1940. In 1944 Gandhi met 
Jinnah in Bombay to devise ways and means 
to “ part -as brothcrs.” From “sın” to “parti¬ 
tion as between brothers” is the cahange 
which Jinnah forced in Gandhi and speaks 
for the tenacity of purpose and superb skill 
with wlıich he pursued his goal and guided 
the destiny of the Mussalmans. I shall relate 
the story of this change in the fevvest words 
possible. 

While the Congress was bent on making 
jjs muc h hay as ıt coııld whiie the 
shoııe by making use ot Britons difficulties 
to coerce them into conceding tneir demands 
at the cost of the Mussalmans and other 
minorities, Jinnah with bated breath struggl- 
ed on to undo the machinations of the 
Mahatma and his disciples. ft ivas a grim 
struggte that Jinnah had to wage. The rnote 
che British wcre in tight coıner the greater 
was the insisteno of Congress on having its 
way. So that w ıen Cripps came to India in 
March 1942, the Congress Higlı Command 
took it as an indication of the British weak- 
ness and their keenness to placate Gandh>. 


Jinnah had made the League position very 
dear on the issue of particip. tion in the war 
effort. He would, of çourse, not obstruct 
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..ar effort. But he wanted from th 
__îtısh the assurance that nothing would be- 
done—he knew how hard the Congress was 
pressing the British to carry out their 
dictates—that would prejudge and prejudice 
the issue of Pakistan. And if assured of full 
and effective share of power in the Govern¬ 
ment, he would join the British in the 
prosecution of the war. jinnah’s analysis of 
the situation was this: “ We feel it is not 
only Great Britain alone, but also India, 
which is in danger. Situated as we are, we 
feel that if Great Britain goes under and the 
machinery of the Government of India 
breaks down, there is real danger to us. 



Apart from other reasons we do not want 
Nazis to win this war. We want Great 
Britain to win this war. T here is no ques- 
tion of our changing the masters. We want 
to take our freedom from Great Britain. 
For that reason, we, from the beginning, did 
not place any obstacle in the way of Great 
Britain. For instance, in spite of the fact 
that Pakistan is our anchor-sheet, we dıi not 
demand Pakistan as a cor dition precedent 
for our whole-hearted suppcrt to the British 
Government. W e only asked for an assur¬ 
ance that the British Government would not 
let us dov;n by entering into an agreement 
either interim or final with the Congress. 


It was to be purely a war contract without 
prejudice to the position of the conflicting. 
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parties no w or in the future. We promise 
to give a great deal in men, money and other 
raaterials—in fact, the whole-hearted support 
of 90 nıillion of the Muslims. I am prepared 
to bring to the common pool ali this, but I 
must have equal, real and effective share in 
che power. This is described ‘as uncom- 
promising proposals of Mr. Jinnah' by the 
apologists of the wooden and ante-diluvian 
Government of India. They v?ant our 
support on the assurance that we slıall be 
remembered as loyal servants after rhe war 
and wıll even be given a bakshecsh. ” 1 CO- 
OPERATION WITH AUTHORITY IN 
THE GOVERNMENT AT THE CENTRE 
AND IN THE PROVINCES —that was the 
basis on \vhich Jinnah was prepared to 

' The Müslim League had passed the :'ollowing resolution on 
the sarae sııbject on 7th June, 1940 : ** The grave world 
situatiou demands serioııs efforts on the par t of every Indian 
for the defence of his country and the Working Committee 
cali s upon the Government of India to prepare the country in 
an organised manner to meet every eventuality. The Com- 
mittee is constrained to State that the proposals for the defence 
of India indicated İn the statements of their Excellencies the 
Viceroy and the Commander-iıı-Chief as well as the statemsnts 
of some provincial G< vernments are wholly inadequate to 
meet the urgent requ rements of the situation. The C idi- 
mittee, therefore, au horises its President to enter into 
negotiations with his Excellency the Viceroy with a view to 
exploring the possibüity of devısing prompt and effectivo 
measures to mobilise the country's resources for the purponî of 
intensifying war efforts and the defence of India* The 
Committee is of the view th^t tınless a satisfactory bas s of 
cloSe co-operation is agreed upon and the Müslim Leagut and 
such other parties as are willing to undertake the respon- 
sibility for the defence of the country in the face of immincnf 
danger, the real purpose and object will not be served and 
ac.hıevcd ,—Speeches and İVritings of Mr. Jinnah» 
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pledge the support of the entire body of the 
Mussalmans. 

That was Jinnah’s pcsition, clear-cut and 
understandable. On the other hand, the 
Congress was motivated with the sole pur- 
pose of, somehow, coercing the Government 
into installıng them in supreme authority 
över a 11 other nationalities in India. “The 
acid test of Mr. Amery’s ability,” said Satya- 
murti—the Iate Deputy Leader of the 
Congress Party in the Central Assembly— 
“and earnestness will be his saying to the 
Müslim Leaguers, no Pakistan, no coalition 
ministries, no irnpossible safeguards, you 
mu s t settle with the uıajority; önce he says 
that , the rest will be easy. .The Congress 
game was clear. They did not want independ- 
ence of India. What they wanted was, 
under the overlordship of Britian, power and 
patronage to dominate the Muslims and the 
rest of the mincrities. In short they wanted 
“that the British Government should poliçe 
the Hindu Raj in this cc untry.” And to 
achieve that objective, the / were inventing 
such things as Constituent Assembly, Provi- 
sional National Government and so on. 
Tbese înstitutions were intended to servethe 
puıpose of the spider’s parîour. Önce the 
Muslims and others were in, Hindus should 
know how to deal with them. Jinnah saw 
through the game. It is Jinnah’s great speciality 
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—a speciality which has literally saved the 
Mussalmans from submergence into Hindu- 
dom—naraely, the ability to understand 
Gandhi’s gp.me. Explaining önce what pene- 
trating study was required to follow the 
meanings of the “Oracle of Delphi” Jinnah 
önce said : “ . . . In order to understand 
Mr. Gandhi, you have to study and go deep 
mto the thing,” Jinnah invaıiably pays 
Gandhi the compliment of going “ deep into 
the thing ” and comes out with hidden mean- 
ings, completely screened trom the vîew of 
ordinary mortals. Thus Jinnah constitutes 
himself a great disturber of the peace of 
miııd of Gandhi. He warns people agaınst 
Gandhian designs on their freedom. 


Gandhi’s mind was further perturbed by 
the Viceroy’s August 1940 Dtclaration in 
which he said that the British Government 
“could not contemplate transfer of their 
present responsibilities for the peace and 
welfare of Ind : .a to any system of government 
whose authority 's directly denied by large 
and powerful elen ents in India’s national life. 
Nor could they ue parties to the coercion 
of such elements into submission to such 
a government.’ 1 hst was the answer 
to the Müslim League’s persistent demand 
thaî: nothing should be done in the way of 
framing a constitution for lndia without the 
prior consent and approval of the Müslim 
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eague—the authoritative representative of 
the hundred million Mussalmans. 

However, Gandhi did not lose heart. He 
had in his armoury the weapon of civil dis- 
obedience movement. It may work. Or a 
few more ‘ blandishment ’ tactics may be put 
to use. For instance, why not offer Jinnah 
the premiership of the proposed National 
Government ? One job could not harm any- 
body. Another parlour of the spider. And 
so the famous C. R. ! made his “ sporting 
offer.” 


Addressing the British he said: “ In 

answer to Mr, Amery’s difficulty as to the 
minorities, I may make a sporting offer that 
if His Majesty’s Government agree to a 
provisional nationa! Government being' form- 
ed at önce. I shaîl undertake to persuade my 
colleagues in the Congress to agree to the 
Müslim League being invited to nominate 
the Prime Minister and let him form a 
national Government as he would consider 
best..Referring to this ‘sporting offer’ 
in the Central Assembly Ji ınah said: ” Now, 
sir, why does he (C. R.) not invite the pros- 
peetive Prime Minister, to have a talk with 
him, instead of firing it off to the Daily 
Herald and saying I shall persuade my 
colleagues of tlıe Working Committee to 

1 (;. Rajgopalaciıaria, ex-Premier, Madras. 

* London* 
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this, that and the other?’ I do ask my 
Honourable friends—is this business ? And 
to-day Mr. Rajagopalacharia justifies why he 
did not make that offer td the Müslim 
League. I teli you I cannot restrain my utter 

* J a arnazement as to how that 

Tuind works. It is impossible to understand 
it.. . He says that ‘the British Government 
.ıc not take any notice of the “sporting 
örter and some critics suggested it should 
nave been made to Mr. Jinnah and not to 
the British Government. . . it would have 
been improper to make it to Mr. Jinnah in 
the first instance. Mr. Jinnah would then 
have had legitiraate groıınd for consider- 
ing it an insult and retorting that he was 
not af ter jobs.’ I ask if Mr. Amery had 
accepted this offer and then if that offferhad 
been made to me, would it not have been 
öpen to the same retort, because it is the 
sarae offer and the terms are the same? I 
would have, according to Mr. Rajagopalacharia 
said, 4 both Mr. \mery and Mr. Rajagopala¬ 
charia have combin îd and are insulting me 
and that lam not ıere for jobs.’ Do & give 
some credit to otheı people at least for com- 
monsense. Is this really the explanatioıı ? 
(An Honourable Member : Read the latter 
portıon also.) I am quite willing to read 
0, : her part. He says: 4 Assuming that 
Mr. Jinnah accepted the offer, it would not 
oe in the speaker’s power to implement it 
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unless . there was the prior com'mıtment by 
the British Government to part with power.’ 
His argument is,—if I had accepted it, it 
was not in his power to implement it. it 
may not be in his power to implement, but 
the latest and authoritative pronouncement 
of the British.Government is this r I£ you 
can put your heads together and' bring about 
some agreement we are willing to consider it.’ 
Then what is the use of ma'king this offer to Mr. 
Amery över the head of the Müslim League?” 

Thus Jinnah exposed the motive behind 
the ‘sporting offer’, namely,.to hoodwmk 
the British public. 

Further, discussing the implication of the 
dem and for national Government on the 
same occasion, Jinnah said: 4 • • • There are 
far-reaching implications. It will mean funda- 
mental alterations and changes in ^ the 
constitution in order to constitute the Cabı- 
net and when that Cabinet is constituted,. 
it will be responsible to the elected members 
of the Legislature. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai 
throughout his speech or ly emplıasised two 
things: Democracy, deıuocracy, dernocracy,. 
and a national goverııment. What is the 
use? Whatever that Cabinet may be, will 
be responsible to this Legislature in which 
Mr. Bhulabhai Desai can command two- 
~ thirds of the elected - members, I WTLL 
PITY THE MAN WHO HAPPENS TO BE 
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IN that cabinet and does not 

OBEY THE CONGRESS COMMAND 
AND THE CONGRESS MANDATE.” 


That was the upshot of the Congress game. 
Its entire effort was to make itself supreme 
in the government of the land and then deal 
with other elements in the Indian body- 
politic as it desired. That game was 
played differently at different times; soroe* 
time it was cajolery, sometime coercion, 
sometime calumny and vituperation and ali 
the time trickery and machination. Ali this 
Jinnalı watched like a hawk. This long 
Congress game of double-crossing and coer¬ 
cion ultimately reached its acme in the 
rejection of the Cripps Proposals in March 
1942 and the starting of the ‘öpen rebellion ' 
in August, 1942. 

If such were the Congress attitude, the 
British yielded not a whit to it in their etforts 
to throw the Mussalmans to the wolves. 
Their programme was determined by the short- 
sighted policy of placating the Congress. Of 
course the British < ould not now ignore the 
Müslim League. \nd that is why they gave 
the Müslim League the assurance that the plan 
and considerations underlying the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act were öpen to revisioıı 
That was an important gain for Jiıınah. But 
it was foolish on the part of the Government 
to suppose that since that assurance was given. 
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'Îîi'^the Mussalmans were completely won över, 
i he Müslim League coald not put its full 
weight on the side of the Government on any 
other basis but of equal partnership. Jinnah 
had refused to accept baksheesh. Thus the 
Government remained without the full-blood 
co-operation of the Müslim League. Faced 
with this situation, the Viceroy started to play 
tlıe same game that the Congress had been 
\ Pİaying for long, namely, to disrupt the Müslim 
şolidarity by throwing baits of offices to pro- 
jninent Mussalmans ‘ över the head ’ of their 
authoritative organısation. 

Plan for the expansion of the Viceroy’s 
Council was put in and the famous National 
Defence Council was formed. Well-known 
Müslim leaders were invited to join both the 
Viceroy’s Council and the National Defence 
Council. Among those invited to participate 
in this plan were the Premiers of the Punjab, 
Bengal and Assam and Sir Sultan Ahmad and 
Begüm Shah Nawaz—ali Müslim Leaguers. 
The Viceroy said to the League: ‘Well, 
there you are. Go on sı iking. I have got 
your men on my side ali tne same.’ It was a 
direct challenge to the representative autho- 
rity of the Müslim League. And Jinnah 
accepted the challenge. At önce he called 
upon the Müslim Premiers, of the Bengal, 
^..Punjab and Assam and others to keep out of 
the Viceroy’s Council and the Defence Council. 
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The Premiei's advanced the argument that 
they were being invited to join the National 
Defence Council as Premiers of provinces and 
not as Müslim leaders. A first-class crisis 
hovered över the organisation of the 
Müslim League. [f Müslim Leaguers could 
be alienated from the organisation like 
that, indeed that was the end of Müslim 
solidarity. Jinnah called a meeting of 
the Vv orking Committee to consider the 
situation on August 24th, 1941. Müslim 
India was in an extremely agitated mood. 
Not only the British Government had played 
a trick, but the Mussalmans of the higlıest 
rank had succumbed to it. Betvveeıı July 
22nd, the day the Viceroy madehis announce- 
ment about the expansion of the Executive 
Council and the formation of National Defence 
Council, and the holding of the Working 
Committee meeting on August 24th, Müslim 
India held its breath. This was an acid 
test of Jinnah’s reorganisational work of the 
last fiye years. If the Muslims came through 
the crisis, they deserved to live as an organis- 
ed and distinct fodv, othervvise they were 
doomed. 


On August 24th the Working Committee 
met in Bombay. The issue before the Com¬ 
mittee was whether the Premiers were invited 
by the Viceroy to join the National Defence 
Council as Mussalmans or as Premiers of 
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provinces ? Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, 
Mr. Fazl-ul-Huq and Sir Saaduîlah held 
that they were invited as heads of their res- 
pective Governments and not as prominent 
Mussalmans. But Jinnah said : 4 No, you 

are invited as Mussalmans to represent the 
Müslim cornmunity. You are to be held up 
to the world as^ representative Mussalmans 
who are who e-heartedly with the Govern¬ 
ment. But how did Jinnah substantiate that 
point ? Well, he had simply to read out to 
the Committee the letter which he had 
received from the Governor of Bombay on 
July 20th, two days befo're the Viceroy’s 
announcement. It read: 




Ganeshkhind, July 20. 

Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

His Excellency the Viceroy has asked me 
to let you know his intentions on the matters 
which follow. I had hoped that I wöuld be 
able to see you myself in order that I might 
convey this message to you personaily, as 
was his desire : but, unfortunateiy, now that 
I am in a position to give you the message, I 
am not entirely fit and I am therefore writing 
to convey it to you by i his letter, which I am 
sending down to Bombay by messenger. 

i he V’iceroy has continued to have very 
much in mind the whole situation in regard 
tC f/h- e wax . e ff° rt an d the association of non- 
official^opinion with the prosecution of tire 
W;ır - i he obstacîes, hov/ever, to aııy settle- 
ınent on the basis of the complete offer of 
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August last, which eraerged so clearly auring 
the discussions last autumn, stili exist, to his 
very great regret as the last few months, and 
the reactions to the Secretary of State’s state- 
ment in the House of Commons on Aprıl 22, 
have made clear. In these cırcumstances, ic 
is eqııally clear that he cannot look for the 
•degree of support from the majör parties, tor 
the proposals embodied in the August offer, 
which he desires. Nevertheless, the burden 
of the conduct. of the war on the Central 
Government has greatly increased, and for 
administrative reasons it is essential to 
proceed with some increase in che memkoır- 
ship of the Viceroy’s Coııncil wıthin the 
terms of the August oııer. The Viceroy, 
accordingly, is anxious that you should know 
that he is now, witlı the approval oi His 
Majesty’s Government, creating five new 

portfolios. 


In addition, the Viceroy does not feel that, 
foecause ot the difficulty in sccuring the sup¬ 
port of the majör political parties, it is possı- 
ble to delay further the more active assocıa- 
tion of non-official Indian opinion \vıth tlıe 
prosecutiori of the war. He is, accordmgly, 
establishing, with the approval of Hıs^vlajes- 
ty s Government, a National Joefence e ouncı». 
The Council wili consist of some thirty 
members, nine of whom will be drawn from 
the Indian States. The Viceroy reğards it as 
essential that the ğreat Müslim communty should 
be represented on that Coııncil by persons of the 
lighest prommence and capacity . He has accord - 
ingly , invited the Premiers of Assam , Beıiğal* 
Punjab and Sind to serve as members of it % and 
he has extended invitations also to ce? tain other 




prominent Müslims , such as S ir Mohammad 
Usman, He has considered whether he should 
invite you to let him have any suggestions as 
to the possible personnelfor this Council, but 
being aware, as he is, of your general attitude* 
he has concluded that it would be preferable 
not to embarrass you by inviting you to make 
suggestions. 

* ♦ aje 

The letter made it clear that the Mussal- 
man Premiers, as others, were invited, firstly, 
in terms of the August of fer about which the 
leader of the Müslim League had made an 
authoritative decision, and secondly, that the 
purpose behind the invitation was that the 
“ great Müslim community should be repre- 
sented by persons of the highest prominence 
and capacity.” No doubt, the Secretary of 
State for India was greatly pleased to find 
the invitations accepted and was glad “ to 
think that regardless of party leaders and 
l n defiance of party discipline, patriotic 
indians have come forward to work for 
India’s defence.” 1 This sinister pleasure 
however did not last long. Jinnah proved 
it to the hilt that the Müslim Premiers were 
in the Council as reprt »enfatives of the 
Mussaİmans, and that manıfestly on the part 
of the Government constituted an attemptto 
disrupt the Müslim organisation. The Müs¬ 
lim Prerdiers could not answer the stern logic 
of circum stances and had to bow before the 

1 August İst, 1941, in the House of Commons. 
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cısion of the Müslim League Working 
Committee. Thus the British Government 
was foiled in its attempt to wean away the 
Mussalmans from the course of owning single- 
minded allegiance to their authoritative 
orgaııisation. The Müslim consolidation in 
India has been as prickly a thorn in the side 
of the British Government as it is in that of 
the Hindu Congress. It is a sad comment- 
ary on the mentality of the ‘ nationalist' 
press that it described Jinnah’s act of de- 
manding the resignation of League members 
from the National Defence Council as ‘ dic- 
tatorial.’ These are the very people who so 
much clamour for the necessity of party dis- 
cipline and applaud each and every act of 
Gandhi on that score. 


\ 


I have said it vvas a great crisis for the 
Mussalmans; it was an acid test for Jinnah’s 
five-year work of Müslim reorganisation and 
by coming through itsuccessfully, the Müslim 
League shovved it to the Hindus and the 
British that no ı’onger could the Mussalmans i 
be disrupted. Jinnah had now given *them a 
ciear aim and a t. nacity of purpose which 
was hard to be breached. To the British, 
through the Governor of Bombay, jinnah said 
simply this : “ Would it be creditable for any 
individual prominent or capable Müslim, 
belonging to an organisation, to accept the 
invitation contrary to the position and the 
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attitude taken up by that organisation, and 
would'it do any credit to the Government if 
they succeed in alluring them and create a 
breach in the organisation, in the hope that 
he may throw up his allegiance to the 
party to which he belongs in order to 
accept the invitatıon of His Excellency ? 
I maintain that the great Müslim commun- 
ity is represented authoritatively only by 
the Âll-India Müslim League Organisation. 
Persistence in the course will not improve 
matters, but on the contrary it will lead to 
bitterness on the part of the Müslim League 
which up to the present moment, fortunately, 
doeş not exist, however emphatically wc have 
disapproved of the policy which has been 
pursue’d 'hy His Majesty’s Government and 
the Viceroy.” That was a lesson which the 
British r'iehly deserved to be taught. 


Now, we come to the Cripps phase of 
Indıan politics. 

When'-Çripps came to Indîa in those dark 
days of eârly 1942 wjth the great fortress of 
Si ıgapore fallen, Princevf Wales and Repulse 
sunk and- the Japanese invasion of îndia 
dangerously imminent, 'the Congress called 
hnrrak for two reasons: first, in its opinion, 
the.sending of a conciliation mission at that 
timi was a sure sign of British weakness, 
whosc purpose could be no other than placat- 
ing the great Congress; secorid, of ali the 
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people, Cripps was ,the most agreeable of 
messengers. Was not Cripps the ğreat 
friend of Congress, the man wlıo had spent 
many a day enjoying the aristocratic-cwm- 
socialist hospitality of that peer of Nehru 
family—JAWAHARLAL. Süre, it was a 
great victory. But Cripps m ay be ali right as 
an individual, he could not be so obliging in 
the official capacity of Churchill's representa- 
tive. The proposals Cripps brought to India 
greatly disappointed the Congress and 
'Gandhi and his great friend, Nehru. Why ? 
Whatever may have been said to be the 
reason by the Congress pundits, the real 
answer to this why is the non-acceding pro- 
vinces clause of the Proposals. That is, if 
any province (subject to conditions) desired 
to go out of the Indian Union, it could, and, 
further, a combination of such provinces 
could form a seperate union of their own. 
i’he Congress pundits said it was an accept- 
•ance of the Lahore Resolution ; it was Pakis¬ 
tan. And that, sure enough, made the 
Proposals totally unacceptable. Writing 
in the Nexv York Times Magazine , a few 
nıonths later (July 1942) Jawaharlal Nehru 
said : “ Thirty years ago, the British Govern¬ 
ment introduced the principle of separate 
teligious electorates in India, a fatal thing 
w bich has come in the way of develop- 
ment of political parties. Now they have 
tned to introduce the idea of partitioning 
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Indsa not only ınto two but possibly many 
separate parts. i his was one of the reasons 
which Jed to bitter resen tment of the Cripps 

Proposals. The All-India Congress couldnot 
agree to t his .” • - 

Non-ao_ession ot provinces was, hotvever, 
subject i.o conditions which made weil-nigh 
impossible the materialisation of another 
union. Sir Orafford was at pains to stress 
thıs poınt on the Congress High Command. 
He said : ‘ Don’t bother about the clause ; it 
is merely an eye-wash. Get the Muslims'in 
the Union and there willbeno getting out of 
it.’ A Congress publication 1 registered Sir 
Stafford’s mind in these words : “ Sir Stafford. 
Cripps had argued that in Constituent 
Assembly the majority would get a splendid 
| opportunity to convince the minorıty of the 
baselessness of its fears and induce it to give 
up its separatist anıbilions. Secondly, the 
alignment of comptunities v it was argued, was 
such as to reduce the chances of any province 
exercising the right to ttil." Y et the Congress 
-•ejectcd the Proposals. Gandbi’s inordinate 
a.mbition to be. ONE A \ T D ALL in India 
could not entertain a proposition which 
even remoteiy conceived'of partnership with 
others, and to that âmbition must be put 
down the ruin of Indian politics. 

mm* 1 °“ 
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_ mah gave a clear lead on tlıis occasion 
and the Working Committee of the Müslim 
L»eague passed a resolution in the following 
terms : 


The Committee, while expressing tlıeirgra- 
tification that the possibility of Pakistan is re- 
cognised by implication by providing for the 
establishment of two or more independent 
Unions iıı India, regret that the proposals 
of His Majesty's Government, embodying the 
fundamentals, are not öpen to any modifica- 
tion and, therefore, no alternative proposals 
are invited. In view of the rigidity of the 
attitude of His Majesty’s Government with 
regard to the fundamentals not being öpen to 
any modification, the Committee have no 
alternative but to say that the proposals in 
their present form are unaceeptable to tlıem 
for reaSons given below : 

(1) The Mussalmans, after t\venty-fıve 
years of genuıne efforts for the reconcilia- 
tion of the two majör communities and the 
bitter experience of the faılure of such efforts, 
are convinced that it is neither just nor 
possible, m the interest of peace and happi- 
ness of the two peoples, to compel therrç to 
constitute one Indian Union, compösed of the 
rwo Principal m tioııs—Hindus and tMuslims — 
which appears to bc the maiıı object of 
His Majesty’s Government, as adumberated 
in the Preamble of the Draft Declaration, 
the creatioıı of more than one union being 
relegated only to the realm of remote possi¬ 
bility and is purely illusory. 

f i A . 

(2) Itı the Draft Declaration a constitu- 
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fcion-making boay has been proposed with the 
primary object of creating one Indian Union, 
oo rar as the Müslim League is concerned, it 
nas fınally decided that the only solution 

. Lndıa s constitutionaİ problem is the parti- 
tı°n of India into independent zones; and 
ıt wıil f therefore, be unfair to the Mussal- 
n?ans to compei them to enter such a 
constıtutiun-nıaking body whose main object 

5 r î e cr< % at ? on of a ne w Indian Union. 
W J t “ c ondıtıons as they are, it will be not 
?nly futıle but on the contrary may exacer- 
bate bıtterness and animositv amon^st the 
various elements in the courury. raülîöSC tne 

Besides the machinery which has been pro¬ 
posed for the creation of the constitution- 
makiııg body, namely, that it will consist of 
members elected by newly elected Lower 
House of the eleven provinces upcn the 
cessation o£ hostilıties, as a single electoral 
callege by the System of proportiona! repre- 
sentation, is a fundamental departure from 
tiıe riglıt of the Mussalmans hitherto enjoyed 
by them to elect their representatives by 
means of separate eiectorates, which is the 
onlv sure way in which true representatives 
of the Mussalmans can be chosen. 

The constitution-making body will take 
decisions by a bare rr ajority on ali questions 
of most vital and paratıount character involv- 
cd in the framing of the constitution, which is 
a departure from the fundamental principles 
ot. justice and contrary to a constitutionaİ 
practice so far fol!owed in the various coun- 
tnes and dominions ; and the Mussalmans, by 
agreeing to this wi!l, instead of exercising 
their right and judgment as a constituent 






factor, be at the entire mercy of tlıe constitu- 
tion-making body, in which they will be a 
minority of about twenty-five per çent. 


(3) The right of non-accession to the 
Unfon, as contemplated in the Drafc Declara- 
tîon, has been conceded, presumably, in res- 
ponse to the insistent demands by the Mussal- 
mans for the partition of India, but the 
method and procedure laid down are such 
as to negative the professed object, for, in the 
draft proposals, the right of non-accession has 
been given to the existing provin ces, whicL 
bas been forraed from time to cime for 
administrative convenience and on no logical 
basis. 


The Mussalmaııs cannot be satisfied by 
such a declaration on a vital question affect- 
ing tlıeir future destiny, and demand a clear 
and precise pronouncement on the subject. 
Any attempt to solve the future problem of 
India by the process of evading the real 
issues is to court disaster. 


In tlıe draft proposals no procedure has 
been laıd down as to ho\v the verdict of the 
proyinceis to be obtained in favour of or 
against acccssion to one Union; but in the 
letter dated April 2, from the Secretary of 
Sir Stafford Cripps, addressed to the Presi- 
dent of tlıe^ / Iblndia Müslim League, it is 
stated that a province shoııld reach the 
decision whether or not to stand oııt of the 
Union by a vote in the Legislative Asserably 
on a resoiutıon to stand in. If the majority 
for accession to the Union ıs less than sixty 
per çent, the minority will have the right 
to demand a plebiscite of the adult popula- 
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tion.” In this connection it raust be empha- 
sized that in the provinces where the Mussal- 
mans are in a majoricy, as in the case of the 
majör provinces of Bengal and Punjab, they 
are in a minority in the Legislative Assem- 
blies; and in the Assemblies of Sind and 
North-Vvest Frontier Province, the total 
number, namely, sixty and fifty respectively, 
is so small and the weightage given to the 
non-Muslims so lıeavy that it can be easiiv 
manipulated and a decisioıı under stıch con- 
ditions cannot be the true critcrion of ascer- 
taining the real opinion of the Mussalmans 
of those provinces. 

As regards the suggcsted plebiscite in the 
provinces in which the Mussalmans are in a 
raajority, in the evenc of the requisite major- 
ity not being available in the Legislative 
Assemblies, the procedure laid down is 
that reference shall be made to the whole 
adult population of the provinces and not 
to the Mussalmans alone, which deny them 
the inherent right to self-determination. 

It is in these clear terms that Jinnah guided 
the Working Comrnittee of the Müslim 
League State the position of the Mussalmans. 
These clear terms contrast sharply with the 
ambiguous resolution passed by the Congress 
Working Gommittee derıanding ali for the 
Congress as the only party that mattered in 
indi a. Cripps’ arrival had given much hope 
to Congressmen, but his Proposals dıd not 
satisfy the Congress’ insatiable tbirst for 
! power. Congress İiöpes and disillusionment 
on arrival and after returıı of Cripps were 
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■well portrayed by the Hindusian Times cart- 
toonist on April 14th, 1942. One part of the 
cartoon showed Cripps arriving with a 
Gandhi cap on and holding a hammer-and- 
sickle banner. This part was captioned : He 
came. The second part showed Cripps leav- 
ing the Viceroy’s House in a black dinner 
jacket and top-hat—the Symbol of British 
imperialism—with the captioıı : He went. 


No w finding that the Government was 
not prepared to kneel down before the Con- 
;gress, Gandhi ultimateîy came out with his 
tnreat of * öpen rebellion.’ The ‘ öpen rebel- 
lion ’ resolution was passed in August, 1942. 
The background of this resolution was the 
dangerously deteriorating situation in the 
Far East. Japanese were reported to be 
poised for an invasion of India. The British 
seemed to be at the lovvest ebb of their 
power. And this was the moment which the 
great lover of Britain, who could not even 
contemplate the destruction of Westminster 
Abbcy, chose for his ‘ öpen rebellion.' No 
wonder, the British regarded the August Re¬ 
solution as the stibbing knife. And they 
naturally put to themseîves the question : 
Is Gandhi pro-Japanese ? 

This ‘ öpen rebellion was, however, not 
mereiy an attack against the British—they 
were ene of the parties—the attack was 
r eaİly aimed at the intransigent jinnah and 
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his people. Gandhi, later on, expıessed his 
surprise at his immediate arrest arter the 
passage of the resolution. He said that he 
wanted at least two to three weeks to elapse 
before the start of his campaign. During this 
interim he wanted to ‘negotiate’ with the 
Viceroy. Whatfor? The purpose is clear. 
Having passed the resolution, that is, having 
loaded the pistol, he wanted during the 
interim to hold it against the Government 
with the threat: “ So far î have tried to 

,j e t power by other methods -- sofi ıuethods. 
Weli, you have not paid them any attention. 
But now I hold this pistol of ‘öpen rebellıon 
Settle with me tiglıt now. Gıve me ali 
power. Don't bother about Muslıms. 1 g;ve 
you a week to make up your mınd. And ıt 
you don’t accept ray demands, 1 wıii tire. 
Right bandit style. And whose fate was 
being decided at the point of pistol ?^ Not 
the Britons’, but primarily of the ÎVmssal- 
mans. It was the cnly w ay to brıng down 
Jinnah to dust. That is why Gandhi had the 
rudest shock when on the mörrow ot t re otn 
August, he found some constables waiting to 
escort him to the Agha Khan Palace. Hı^> 
shock is quite understandabie. He was orutaily 
denied the opportunity of holding the pistol 
of the August Resolution against the Head oı 
the Government to help him coerce the 
Mussalmans into subrnission. But the Gov¬ 
ernment was quick and definite. Pershaps 
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that is the only act of undoubted good in its 
otherwise long career of dilly-dallying and 
make-shift policy for which the Government 
rightîy caıned the gratitude of tiıe teeming 
millions of India. For Mussalmans, of course, 
it was a most anxious time. Jinnah did not 
lose any time in declaring that the Mussal¬ 
mans were opposed to the August Resolution; 
they were against the movement. At the 
same time he asked the Mussalmans to keep 
aloof from the campaign that was going 
around them ; he also warned those wlıo vere 
carrying out the great General's command to 
‘do and die ’ not to meddle with Müslim 
affairs and not to provoke them into any 
counter-action. It is on record that the 
Mussalmans remained out of the movement 
en masse. 
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" If the British aTe really earaest and 
sincere to secure peace and bappiness of tbe 
ceop'.es of this sub-contincnt, the only 
course öpen to ns ali is to allow the majör 
nations separate homelands by dıvıdıng 
India into autonomous natıonal States. 


With the arrest of the Congress leaders, 
the öpen rebellion movement was mostly 
running underground. Above the ground 
the exit of the Congress frora the polıtıcal 
scene made the role of ancillary bodıes İlke 
the Liberal Federation, Mahasabha, and the 
Coramunist Party quite clear. They began to 
cry themselves hoarse for the release or 
* national’ leaders. Jinnah came in for severe 
arraignment from ali siaes for not gıvıng 
support to the campaign of ‘ release leaders. 
Despite ali provocation he kept calm. Hxs 
only answer was: ’ Drop the pistol oı te 
August Resolution and there can be peace. 

This hurricane movement for release 
leaders ’ on humanitarian ground even de* 
ceived some of the thoughtless and unwary 
Muslims into joining ;t this quaıity of 
thoughtlessness being one in which some- 
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times Muslims make themselves most conspi- 
cuous. And having joined it, they wanted 
to bring some pressure to bear on Jinnah. 
Jinnah refused to be humbugged. But when 
some people who were supposed to be know- 
ing the rnind of Gandhi told him that the 
Mahatma was a changed man on the eve of 
his arrest in regard to the Müslim League, 
Jinnah declared at the Delhi Session (1943) 
of the All-India Müslim League : 

“ Nobody would welcome it more than my- 
self if Mr. Gandhi were now really willing 
to come to a settlement with the Müslim 
League. Let me teli you that it will be 
the greatest day both for Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims. If that is Mr. Gandlıi’s desire, what 
is there to prevent him from writing direct 
to me ? Who is there that can prevent him 
from doing so ? What is the use of going 
to the Viceroy ? Strong as tlıis Government 
may be in this r.ountry, I cannot beheve 
that they would have the daring to stop such 
a letter if it were sent to me. İt would 
be a very serious tlıing indeed if such a 
letter were stopped . . . Mr. Gandhi gets all 
the information and knows what is going on. 
If there is any chanğe of heart in his party, 
he has only to drop a feıv lines to me. Then 
the Müslim League will not fail, wlıatever 
may have been our controversies before.” 

This was declared in April 1943. On May 
26tb, 1943, the Government issued a press 
communique announcing the receipt of a 
letter from Gandhi for Jinnah. The Govern- 
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ment, however, “ in accordance with their 
known policy in regard to correspondence or 
interviews with Mir. Gandhi . . . decided 
that this letter cannot be forwarded. ,v This 
announcement was followed by a country- 
wide noise in the nationalist press that the 
Government had 4 dared' to stop the letter, 
Jinnah’s bluff was called, and so forth. ît 
seemed as if the whole nationalist crowd had 
erected itself into one monster interrogation 
to jinnah: WHAT ARE YOU GOING 
TO DO NO W ? Jinnah was not to be ruffled. 
The one man in India who knotvs his mind 
and knows how much to say, how to say and 
when, was not to be brow-beaten by the 
hue and cry of the nationalists and the 
bleatings of some of the unwary Muslims. 
He came out with the quiet statement: 


" The letter of Mr. Gandhi can only be 
construed as a move on his part to embroil 
the Müslim League to come into clash with 
the British Government solely for the pur~ 
pose of helping his release, so that he tvould 
be free to do what he pleases tlıereafter. 
There is really no change of policy on the 
part of Mr. Gandhi and no genuine desire cO 
’ meet the sııggestion that I made . i n 
speech during the session of the All-Indıa 
Müslim League at Delhi. Although I have 
always been ready and vvilling to meet Mr. 
Gandhi or any other Hindu leader and shaîl 
be stili glad to meet him, yet merely express- 
ing his desire to meet me is not the kind of 
ephemeral letter that 1 suğgested in my speech 
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-that Mr. Gandhi should write, and which 
has been no w stopped by Government . .. 
My speech was directed to meet the appeals 
that were made to me, and are now being 
made by Hindu Ieaders, that the Müslim 
League should do something towards> the 
solution of the deadlock, and my sugges- 
tions about the kind of letter that Mr. 
Gandhi should write, were in response to 


those appeals, when I said that I myself saw 
no change of heart. There was no evidence 
of any change of poiicy on the part of 
Mr. Gandhi or Hindu leadership and I 
referred to the recent correspondence that 
had passed betvveen Mr. Gandhi and the 
Viceroy which on the contrary showed that 
Mr. Gandhi fully maintained his stand of 
August 8, 1942 . . .” 


Jinnah’s statement, of course, produced. no 
-effect on the nationalist press which un- 
-ashamed continued for a year and half, till 
the release of Gandhi, propagating the 
poisonous untrurh that Tinnah had göne back 
on his declaration. İt mav be noted here that 
some of the goodv-goody Muslims, seldom 
given to any serious thinking or study of 
the situation were equaliy uncomfortable 
about the \vhole affair. In the hearts of 
their hearts they wished Jinnah had not said 
that. After the release of Gandhi, however, 
■the letter *vas published in the press. And 
"what was the letter ? It said : 

Dear Qaid>i-Azam, 

I welcome your invitation. I suggest our 
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tımph of Jinnah as the pro-Muslim, and even 
neutral, press has generally made it out to 


be. 


I adjudge that meeting on a different basıs. 
To me it was a meeting of two phenomenaof 
altogether opposite drifts. Gandhi represents 
the thousand-year-old suppressed Hindus’ 
urge to own India. The urge had throughout 
these centuries remained unfulfilled, not be- 
cause Hindus were any the less brave than 
others—they would compare the best of 
fighters—but because they had lacked the 
great factor of a unifier of national life. AH 
these centuries they never have had any 
coherent political philosophy, any com- 
mon ideology, which would fire them 
with that unquenchable enthusiasm tor 
its pursuit as to give them a singleness of 
Outlook and a uniform national character. 
Let it be said to the credit of Gandhi 
that he alone after ali these centuries 
has göne to the point of lending a national 
character to the Hindus. I shall not discuss 
what is that which Gandhi has employed to 
weld Hindus into a natioıı as they areto-day. 
We are, however, gravely concerned with 
the fact that the consumraation that Gandhi 
seeks for Hindu nationhood is Hindudom. 
Hindudom may be the crowning achievern.ent 
of Gandhi, but that aim directly comes into 
conflict with the Mussalınans and what they 
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stand for, namely, the Islamic way of life. 
While Hinduism disintegrates society—ıts 
caste system is an a!l-powerful disintegratmg 
factor—İslam unifies people. Gandhi requires 
to desttoy caste system to build up Hinou 
nationhood; Mussaimans must reinforce 
İslam to repair the broken limbs of Müslim 
society. The break-up of Müslim society 
and nationhood is primarily due to the 
breach sought to be wroııght in the essential 
unity of İslam as a concept and polity by un- 
Islamic alien influences. i hat is to say, 
Islamic society can be built up ane\v oniy by 
purging Islamic thought of its accretions. 
That is why w e fiııd protestant movements 
like the Wahabi arising on the firmament of 
Islamic world. Any effort to erect an Islamic 
society will be essentially a cali back uo İslam. 
That, lıowever, does not mean a medieva 
civilisation* certainly not that. Tiıe cali bacE 
to İslam does not signify revival, Dut renas- 
cence; that is, reorienting Müslim thought 
in the light of past history and modem 
times. jinnalı represcnts that renascent move- 
ment in Indian İslam. Pakistan must ıııvolvc 
the crv of 4 Back to İslam. 

it is tor these reasons that jinnalı and 

^bT 

Men of vision vvill found nev» cities and ne\v vOwns, 

1 never look back to Kufa and Bagndad. Jqou ) 
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Gandhi are so different. The difference 
between the two is not the kind of superfi- 
cial difference that would subsist between any 
two politicians holding different points of 
vievv capable of reconciliation. The difference 
between Jinnah and Gandhi is essentially 
the fundamental difference of two ideologies. 
Gandhi is the product of Hinduism ; Jinnah 
is the child of İslam. And while Hinduism 
divides humanity into classes, İslam synthe- 
sises them into a unity. Thus Jinnah and 
Gandhi represent the summum effect of 
İslam and Hinduism on their respective men- 
talities. If Gandhi is a great Hindu, it only 
meaııs he is most ııseful to his people; but 
if Jinnah is a great Müslim, he is thequintes- 
sence of human personality. Therefore, 
is there any wonder that Jinnah and Gandhi 
could not agree? 

Mark the two ideologies at work in their 
respective demands. While Gandlıi’s Hindu¬ 
ism wants to grab the entire India for 
Hindudom, Jinnah's İslam does not ailow 
hini to demand more than his slıare— 
Pakistan. Müslim Jinnah is not afraid of the 
three hıındred and odd million Hindus 
ranging themselves against the mere sıxty 
million Muslims of Pakistan, but Hindu 
Gandhi dreads Pan-Islam. But who can 
help this difference in outlook ? It is in- 
herent in the two ways of life. If you are 
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indicting Gandhi for narrow-mindedness vo u 
are ony indicting Hinduism—the stuff he is 
made of. 
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In the following correspondence exchang- 
■ed between the two during their 14-day 
long meetings is discerııible the unmistakable 
stamp of the two personalities—one clear 
and courageous, the other vague and fearrul. 
I have arranged the important points 
discussed in the correspondence in a dialogue 
form so as to bring out the salient feature of 
Jinnah’s character, namely, his clarity of 
mind. 

JINNAH : With roference to our talk yesterday 
fSentember 1). I understood fronı you that 
you^had come to discuss the Hindu-Muslim 
settlement with me in yoıır indıvıdual 
caDaritv. and not in any representatıve 
character of capacity, on behalf of the 
Hindus or the Congress ; n >r had vou any 
authority to do so. I naturı lly poıoreu *>ut 
to you that there must be someone on the 
other side with authority holding a represen- 
tative statu° with whom I can negotıate and, 
if possible, corac to a setılenaent of Hindu- 
Müslim question, and that tor the position 
you had adopted thcrc was no pıt ctdcut, dnd 
that this raises great difficulties in my way. 
As vou know, I can only speak on behaıf of 
Müslim India and the All-India Musl-m 
League, as the president of the oıgamsatıon 
svlıiclı î represent, and as sucn, I anı subject 
to and governed by its constitution, tules and 
regulations. I thınk you realıse and wıll 
admit that a settlemenc of the Hındu-Muslım 
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qucstion is the foremost and majör hurdle 
and unless the representatives of these two 
nations put their heads together, how is one 
to make any headway with it ? 


GANDHI : I hava said in my letter to you, 
it is implied in the Rajaji formüle 1 2 3 4 5 and I have 
stated publicly that I have approached you 
as an individual. My life mission has been 
Hindu-Muslim unity which I want for its 
own sake but which is not to be achieved 
without the foreign ruling Power being 


C. R. FORMULA 

•• Basis for terms of settlement betwcer. the Indian 
National Congress and the All-India Müslim League to which 
Gandhiji and Mr. jinnah agree and which they will endeavour 
respectively to get the Congress and the League to 
approve : 

(D subject t o the terms set out below as regards the 
constitution for Free India, the Müslim League endorses 
the Indian demand for Independence and wiil co-operate 
with the Congress in the formation of a provisionai 
interim Government for the transitional period. 

(2) After the termination of the war, a commission 
shali be appointed for demarcating coııtiguous districts in 
the north-west and east of India, wherein the Müslim 
popuiation is in absolute majority. In the areas thus 
deınarcated, a plebiscite of ali the inbabitants held on 
the basis of adult suffrage oı other practicable franchise 
Shali ultimately decide the issue of separation from 
Hindustan. If the majority decidu iıı favour of forming 
a sovereign State separate from Hindııstan, such decision 
shali be given effect to. without prejudice to the riglıt of 
districts on the border to choose to join eitlıer State. 

(3) It will be öpen to ali parties to advocate their 
points of view before the plebiscite is held. 

(4) İn the eveut of separation, mutual âgıeements 
shali be entered into for safeguarding def ence, commerce 
and Communications and for other essential purposes. 

(5) Any transfer of popuiation shali only be on an 
absolutely voluntary basis. 

(6J These terms shali be binding on)y in case of 
transfer by F3ritaiıı of full power and rcsponsibdity of the 
governance of India. " 
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ousted. Hence the first condition of the 
exercise of the right of self-decermination is 
achıeving Independence by the joint action 
of ali the parties and groups composing India. 

If sııclı joint action is unfortunately impossi- 
ble, then too, I must fight wirlı the assistance 
of such elements as can bc 'brought 
together. 

JINNAH: .. I explained to you 

the Lahore Resolutioa of March, 1940, and 
tried to persuade you to accept the basic and 
fundamental principles embodied in it, but 
you not only refused to consiÜer it but em- 
phasised your opposition to the basis indicated 
in that resolution, and remarked that there was- 
“ an ocean between you and me ” and wlıen F 
asked you what is then the akernatîve you 
suggest, you put forward a forjmula of Mr. 
Rajagopalacharia approved by yo ı \' 7 f> dis- 
cussed it, and as various matteıs \*er< vaAıe 
and nebulous, and some required clarifıcatlon / 
I wanted to have a clear idea of what it really 
meant and what were its implications, and 
asked you for explanations and clarificaıion 
regarding the proposals embodied in that for - 
ınııla. After some discussion, you requested 
me to forınulate* in writing my points that I 
thought required or called for explanation 
and clarification, and to communicate with 
you and that you would reply in writing bc- 
fore our next meeting. I ara, therefore, sııb- 
nıitting to you the follçvving points which 
require clarification:— 

(1) With regard to the preamble : In what 
capacity will you be a consenting party if any r 
^greement is reached between you and me ? 

(2) Clause 1: With regard to 44 the con- 
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stitution for a free India” referred to in this 
clause, I would like to know first, what con- 
stitution do you refer to, who wiü frame it, 
and when will it corae into being ? 

Next, it is stated in the formtıla that tfae 
Müslim League endorses the IncLan demand 
for Independence.” Does it mean the Con- 
gress demand for Independence as formulated 
in the August resolution of 1942 by the All- 
India Congress Committee in Bombay or, if 
not, what is the significance of this term, for 
you know the Müslim League has made it 
clear not oniy by its resolufibns but by its 
creed, which is embodied in its constitution, 
that we stand for freedom and independence 
of the whole of this sub-continent, and that 
applies to Pakistan and Hindustan. 

Next, it is stated that the Müslim League 
44 will co-operate with the Congress in the 
formation of a provisional interinı govern- 
meııt for the transitioııa! period.* I would 
like to know the basis or the lines on which 
such a government is to be set up or constitut- 
ed. If you have a complete and definite 
scheme, please let me have it. 

(3) Clause 2: Wno wilj appoint; the com- 
mission reffered to in this clause and who will 
give effect to their fındings? What is the 
meaning of " absolute majority ” referred to 
in it? Will the contemplated plebıscıte be 
taken districtv,dse or, if not, on what basis? 
Who will determine and decide whether such 
a plebiscite should be based on adult franchise 
or other practicable franchise ? Who will 
give effect to the decision or verdict of the 

above-mentioned plebiscite? Vvould oııly 
the districts on the border, which are taken 
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out from the boundaries of the present pro- 
■vinces by delimitation, be entitled to choose 
to join either State or would also tbose outside 
the present boundaries have the right to 
choose to join either State ? 

(4) Clause 3: Who are meant by “ ali 
parties M in this clause ? 

(5) Clause 4: I would like to know be- 
tween whom and through what raachinery 
and agency will the “ mutual agreement’' 
referred to in this clause be entered into ? 
What is meant by " safeguarding defence, 
commerce and Communications and for other 
essential purposes?” Safeguarding against 
whom ? 

(6) Clause 6: “ These terms shall be bind- 

ing only in case of transfer by Britain of full 
power and responsibility for the governance of 
India.” I would like to know to whom is this 
power to be transferred, through what machi- 
nery and agency, and when ? 

GANDHI: (1) I have already answered 
this in the foregoing. 

(2) The constitution wi!l be framed by the 
provisional Government contemplated ın the 
formula or an authority specially set up by it 
after the British power is withdrawn. The 
Independence contemplated is of the whole 
of India as it stands. The basis fur the for- 
mation of the provisional ınterim government 
will have to be agreed to between the League 
and the Congress. 

(3) The comraission will be appointcd by 
the provisional government. “Absolute major- 
n y nıcans a clear majority över non-Mus- 
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lim elements as in Sind. Baluchistan or the 
Frontier Province. The form of plebıscıte 
and the franchise must be a matter for aıs» 

cussion. 

(4) “ Ali parties ” means parties interested, 

(5) “ Mutual Agreement ” means tı a | r< ; e " 

ment between contracting parties. oale- 
guarding defence, ete..’’ means tor a 

Central or Jcint Board of Control Safe- 
guarding ” means safeguardıng agaınst ali who 
may put the common interests m jeopardy. 

^6) The power is to be transfeıred to tlıe 
na^on that is. to the provisıonal goyernmenc- 
The formula contemplates peaceful transfer 
bv the British Government So fat as I an. 
concerned I would like the transfer to lake 
place as eariy as possible. 

TTNNAH * I urged on you that the oııly 

İ7brie fly1fwdown^th?Labore Resolution 

nf March 1940. and proceed to settle the 
details forthwith. You say the Lahore Resolu- 
Son is ındefinite. You never asked me for 
any elarification or explanatıon of the tel “ 
r>f the resolution but you really m , 
vour emphatic opposition to the very basıs and 
Xefundamental principle» embodıed m £ 

T would therefore, lıke to know ın what way 

or respect the Lahore Resolution ıs ındefinite. 
uTnnbt M™ «Hat Rajaj, Has «akentom«t® 

substance and gıven ıt h e j^ ut 

trary. he has not only put ıt ? u ; * °* 
musilated it, as I explaıned m my speech 

which I delivered at t t 

Council of the All-Indıa Müslim Leafgue 

Lahore on July 30, 1944. 
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You say, “ The first condition of the exer- 
cise of the right of self-deterraınatıon ıs 
achieving Independence by the joınt actton ot 
ali the parties and groups composıng Indıa. 
If such joint action is unfortunately ımpossı- 
ble then too I must fight with the assıstance 
of such elements as can be brought togetlıer. 
This, in my opinion is, as I have repeatedly 
said.'putting the cart before the lıorse, and. ıs 
generally opposed to the policy and decıara- 
tion of the All-India Müslim League, and you 
are only holding on fırmly to the August Reso- 
lution of 1942. In order to achieve the freedom 
and independence of the people o; Indıa, ıt ıs 
essential, in the first iostance, that there 
should be a Hindu-Müslim settıement. 


GANDHI: For the moment i have shunted 
the Rajaji formula and, with your assıstance, 
am applying my mind very se r ıo usl yto the 
famous Lahore Resolutıon of the Musara 

League. 


You must admit that the resolutıon itseli 

passionately ple»<ted that Indıa 

S'Ta^r have thefr homcbnds in India as 
the former have theirs. 


The more our argument progressej the 
more alarming your picture appe«rs to me. 
It wotıld be alluring if it were true. But my 
fear is growıng that it is wholly uııreal. i 
find no parallel in history for a oody of con- 
verts and their descendatus claimıng to be d 
nation apart frotn the patent stock . lf India 
ıvas on e tıation befote the advetıt oj İslam t it 
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must remain one in spite of the change of faith 
of a very large body of her children . 

You do not daim to be a separate nation by 
riğht of conquest but by reason of acceptance 
of İslam. Will the two nations become one 
if the whole of India accepted İslam ? Will 
Bengâlis, Oriyas, Andhras, Tamilians Maha- 
rashtrians, Gujratis, ete., cease to have their 
special characteristics if ali of them became 
converts to İslam ? 

These have ali become one politically be- 
cause they are subject to one foreign controL 
They are trying to-day to throw off that 
subjection. 

You seem to have introduced a new test 
of nationbood. If I accept it, I would have 
to subseribe to many more claims and face an 
insoluble problem. 

The only real though lawful test of ons 
nationhood arises out of our common politı- 
cal subjection. If you and I throw off this 
subjection by our combined effort we shall be 
born a politically free nation out of our tra- 
vail. If by then we have not learnt to prize 
our freedom, we may quarrel among ourse^ves 
and, for want of a common master holding us 
togetlıer in his iron grip, seek to spüt up into 
small groups or natioııalities. There wıll be 
nothing to prevent us from descending to 
that level and we shall not have to go in 
search of a master. Ihere are many clairo- 
ants to the throne that never remains vacant. 

With this background I shall present you 
with my difficulty in accepting your resolu- 
tion : 

(1) Pakistan is not in the resolution. Does 
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it bear the original meaning-the Punjab, 
Afghanistan, Kashmir, Sınd and Balucmstan 
out of which the name was mnemomcaLy 
formed ? If not, what is İl ? 


L M JkA W va • — — * 

(2) Is the goal of Pakistan pan-Islam ? 

(3) What is it that distinguishes an ındıan 
Müslim from every othet Indıan, ıf not his 
religion ? Is he different from a I urk or an 

.Arâb ? 

(4) What is the connotation of the word 
“ Müslim ” in the resolution under dıscussıon. 
Does it mean the Muslims of India of geo- 
graphy or of the Pakistan to be 

(5) Is the resolution addressed to Muslims 
by way of education, or to the mhabıtants o. 
the whole of India by way of appeal or to the 
foreign rulers as an ultımatum . 

Are the constituents in the two zones 

toconûitute"independent States an ünde- 

fined number in each zone . 

(7) Is the demarcation to take place during 
the pendeney of British rule ? 

^osKea?c|te2 

2* will oi 

the people oi India ♦ • • 

(9) Have you esamined the posıtion and 
satisfied yourself that these Independent 
States r will be materially and otherwıse be- 
nefited by being split up into fragments. 

(10) Please satisfy me that these ın&epen- 
d»nt sovereign States wıll not become a 
coUectZ of poor States, a menace to them- 
selves and to the rest oi Inclıa, 
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(11) Pray show me by facts and figures or 
otherwise Iıow independence and welfare of 
India as a who!e can be brought about by the 
acceptance of the resolution ? 

(12) How are Muslims tınder the Princes 
to be disposed of as a result of this scheme ? 

(13) What is your definition of “ minori- 
tıes ? 

(14) Will you please define the 65 adequate, 
effective and mandatory safeguards ” for 
minorities referred to in the second part of 
the Resolution ? 

(15) Do you not see that the Lahore Reso- 
iution contains only a bare statement of the 
objective and does not give any idea as to the 
means to be adopted for the execution of the 
idea and the concrete corollaıies thereöf ? 

For instance : 

(a) Are the people in the regions falling 
under the plan to have any voice in the mat- 
ter of separation and, if so, how is it to be 
ascertained ? 

( b ) What is the provision for defence and 
similar matters of common concern contem- 
plated in the Lahore Resolution? 

. (c) There are many groups of Muslims who 
havc continuousîy expressed disseiit from tiıe 
policy of the League. While î am prepared 
to accept the preponderating influence ana 
position of the League and have approached 
you for that very reason, is it not our joint 
duty to remove their doubts and carry them 
with us by making them feeî that they and 
their supporters have not been practicaîîy dis* 
franchised ? 
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(d) Does this not lead again to placing the 
Resolution of the League before the people 
of the zones concerned as a whoİe for accept- 

ance ? 

As 1 write this letter and imâgine the work- 
ring of the resolution in practice, I see nothing 
but ruin for the whoîe India. Believc mc, I 
approach ycu as a seeker. 1 hough I repre- 
sent nobody but myself, I aspire to represent 
ali the inhabitants of India. For, I realıse m 
nsy own person their misery and degradatıon 
rvhich is their coromon lot irrespective of 
•class, caste or creed. I know that you have 
acquired a unique hold on the Müslim masses. 
I want to use your influence for their total 
•welfare, rvhich nıust include the rest. 



JINNAH: The third paragraph of your 
letter is not seeking clarification but a dıs- 
auisition and expression of your v:ews on the 
point wlıether the Mussalmans aıe a natıon. 
this matter can hardly be dıscussed by means 
of correspondence. 1 here is a great aeal of 
discussion and literatüre on this point wb;ch 
is available, and it is for you to judge fmally 
when you have studied this qııestıon thorough- 
ly whetlıer the Mussalmans and Hındus are 
not two majör ııations in this sub-contment 
. We maintain and hold that Muslıms and 
Hindus are two majör natıons by any deîmi- 
tion or test of a nation. We are a natıon of 
.a lıundred million, and, what ıs more, we are 
a nation with our own dıstınctıve culture 
and civilisation, langua^e lıtcratutc, art 
and arehiteeture. names and nomenclature, 
sense of a vslue and proportıon, legal larvs and 
moral codes, customs and calendar, hıstory 
-and traditions, aptitudes and ambitions; m 
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short, we have our own distinctive outlook: 
on life and of life. * By ali canons of inter- 
national law we are a nation. Now I shalî 
reply to your various points : 

(1) Yes, the vvord “ Pakistan " is not mcn- 
tioned in the resolution, and it does not bear 
the original meaning. The word has now 
become synonymous with the Lahore Resolu- 
tion. 

t * 

(2) This point does not arise, but stili I 
reply that the question is a inere bogey. 

(3 ) This point is covered by my answer 
that the Mussalmans of India are a nation. As 
to the last part of your query. it is lıardly re- 
levant to the matter of clarification of the 
resolution. 

(4) Surely you know what the word M Mus- 
lims ” rnearçs. 

(5) This point does not arise by way of 
clarification of the text of the Lahore Resolu¬ 
tion. 

(6) No. They will form units of Pakistan. 

(7) As soon as the basis and the principle 
embodied in the Lahore Resolution are 
accepted, the question of demarcation wiü 
have to be taken up immediately. 

(8) In view of my reply to H) % your ques- 
tion (8) has been answered. 

(9) Does not relate to clarification. 

(10) My answer to (9) covers this point. 

(11) Does not arise out of the clarification 
of the resolution. Surely this is not askin£ 
for clarification of the resolution. I have in 
nunerous speeches of mine and the Musiim» 
League in its resolutions have pointed out 
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that this is the only solution of India s pro¬ 
blem and the road to achieve freedom and 
independence of the peoples of India. 

(12) “Muslims under the Princes : The 
Lahore Resolution is only confined to British 
India. This question does not arise out of 
the clarifıcation of the resolution. 

(13) The definition of " minorities '* : You 
yourself have often said 11 minorities means 
44 accepted minorities.” 

(14) The adequate, effective and mandatory 
safeguards for minorities, referred to in the 
resolution, are a matter for negotiation and 
settlement witlı the minorities in the respec- 
tive States, viz Pakistan and Hındustan. 

(15) It does give basic principles, and when 
they are accepted, then the details will have 
to be worked out by the contracting parties. 

(a) Does not arise by way of clarification, 

(b) Does not arise by way of clarification. 

• ( c ) The Müslim League is the only authori- 
tative and representative organisarion ol 
Müslim India. 

(d) No ; see answer (c). 

As regardsyour Ünal paragraph , be for e receiv- 
ing clarification from nıe you hare already 
passed your judgment and condemned the 
Lahore Resolutıon % 'vhetı you say % _ As l ıvrite 
this letter and imagine the vorking of the resolu¬ 
tion in pradice , / see nothing but a nın <oı the 
whole of India1" I understand that you 
have made clear to me that you represent 
nobody but yourself, and 1 am tryıııŞ to 
persuade you and to convert you tnat t lıis ıs 
the road which will lead us to the achieve- 
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m ent of freedom and independence not only 
of the two majör nations, Hindus and Mus- 
lims, but of the rest of the peoples of India, 
but when you proceed to say that you aspire to 
represent ali the inhabitants of lndia % I regret I 
cannot accept that statement of yours. 


İt is quite clear that you represent nobody 
else but the Hindus , and as long as you do not 
realise your true position and the realitıes , it is 
very difficult for me to argue with you , and it 
becomes stili more difficult for me to persuade 
you , and hope to convert you to the realities and 
the actual conditions prevailing in India to-day. 

GANDHI : Can we not agree to differ on 
the quescion of 14 two nations and yet sol ye 
the problem on the basis of self-determina- 
tion ? It is this basis that has brought me to 
you. If the regioııs holding Müslim majorı- 
ties have to be separated according to the 
Lahore Resolution, the grave step of separa- 
tion should be specifically placed before and 
approved by the people in that area. 

JINNAH : It seems to me that you are 
labouring under some misconception of the 
real meaning of the word 64 self-determina- 
tion.’* Apart from the inconsistencies and 
contradictions of the varicus positions that 
you have adopted in the course of our corres- 
pondence, as iııdicated above, can you not 
appreciate our point of view that uşe cıaim the 
right of self-determination as a nation ana not 
* as a territorial unit, and that we arc entitleu 
exercise our inherent right as a Aluslvn nation, 
ıvhich is our birth-rigkt ? Whereas you are 
labouring under the wrong idea that seli- 
determination 51 means only that of a terrıto-” 
nal unit/* which, by the way, is neither 
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demarcated not defined yet, and there is no 
union or federal constitution of India m 
being, functioning as a sovereign Central 
government. Ours is a case of division cit }d 
carvıng out tu>o independent sovereign States oy 
ıvay of settlement betıvcen tıvo majör nations , 
Hindus and Muslims, and not of severance 
or secession from any existing union , u>niqh ıs 
non est in India. Tlıe right of self-determma- 
tion, which we daim, postulates that we ate 
a nation, and as such it would be tlıe se..»" 
determination of the Muslims, and the^ alone 
are entitled to exerdse that right. 

GANDHI: Your letter shows a wide diver- 
gence of opinion and . outlook between us. 
Thus you adhere to the opinion eften ex- 
pressed by you that the August 194- Lesolu- 
tion is ‘‘inimical to the ideals and demands ot 
Müslim India.” There is no proof for thıs 
sweeping statement. 

JINNAH : I am really surprised when you 
say there is no proof of what you characterise 
as a sweeping statement of mine, tlıat the 

August 1942 Resolution is inimical to the 
ideals and demands of Müslim India. ine 
resolution in its essence is as folIows . 

(a) immedıate grant of çomplete Independ- 
ence and setting up immediately ot a lederal 
Central government on the basis ot a umted, 
democratic Government of India wıth rodera- 
ted units or provinces, which neans estab- 
lishing a Hindu raj. 

( b ) that this National Government so set 
ıjp will evolve a seheme fer a constituent 
assembly, which will be chosen by adui ı 
franehise, which will prepare a constitution 
for the Government oi India, wlıich mean^ 
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that the constituent assembly chosen will be 
composed of an overwhelming majority of 
Hindus, nearly 75 per çent. 

(c) to enforce this demand of the Congress 
the August resolution decides on and sanc- 
tions a resort to mass civil disobedience at 
your command and when ordered by you as 
the sole dictator of the Congress. 


This demand is basically and fundamentally 
opposed to the ideals and demands of Müslim 
India of Pakistan, as embodied in the Lahore 
Resolution, and to enforce such a demand by 
means of resort to mass civil disobedience is 
inimical to the ideals and demands of Müslim 
India ; and if you succeed in realising this 
demand, it would be a death-blow to Müslim 
India. I see from the correspondence and 
talks between you and me that you are stili 
holding fast to this fateful resolution. 

* * * 

You say: 4 1 have therefore suggested 
a way out. Let it be a partıtion as between 
two brothers, if a division there must be.” I 
really do not know what this means, and i 
would like you to elaborate this proposal and 
give me soıne rough outlines of this ne w idea 
of yours as to ho\v and when the division is 
to take place, and in what \vay it is different 
from the division envisaged by the Lahore 
Resolution. 


(2) You say: “ Let us cali in a third; 

party or parties to guide or even arbitrate 
between us.” May I point out that you have 
repeatedly made clear to me that you are 
having these talks as an iridividual seekero 
How can any question of a third party or 





parties to guide or arbitrate betvveen us 


arise ? 

GANDHI: Differing from you on the 
general basis, I can yet recommend to thc 
Congress and the country the acceptance ot 
the claim for separation contaıned m ttıe 
Müslim League Resolution of Lahore cf 1940, 
on my basis and on the following terms. 


The areas should be demarcated by a com- 
mission approved by the Congress ana t .e 
League. The wishes of the ınhabıtants of the 
areas demarcated should be ascertaıned 
through the votes of the adu.t populatıon or. 
the areas or through some equıvalent 

metlıod. . 

If thc vote is in favour of separation, L 
shail be agreed that these areas shail form a 
senarate State as soon as possıble after Indıa 
is free from foreign domınatıon and can 
therefore be constituted into two sovereıgn 
ındependent States. 

There shail be a treaty of separation which 
should also provide for the efficient atıd satıs- 
factory administratıon of foreign • 

defence, internal commumcatıons, cu.tom 

commerce and the hke, whıch must neces- 

t s of coramon 

sarıly contınue to be matrcr^ . 
interest betvveen the contractıng P ı 

The treaty shail also contam terms f « rs ^e- 
guarding the rights of minorıtıes m the two 

Qt- ^ f-p c 

Tm nediately on the acceptance of this 
a/reement by the Congress and the League 
the two shail decide upon a common course 
of action for the attaınment of Independenc. 

of India. 


ı 
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The League will 9 however, be free to re- 
main out of any direct action to which the 
Congress may resort and in which the League 
may not he willing to participate. 

If you do not agree to these terms, could 
you let me know in precise terms what you 
would have me to accept in terms of the 
Lahore Resolution and bind myseif to recom«- 
mend to the Congress ? If you could kindly 
do this, I shall be able to see, apart from the 
difference in approach, what definite terms I 
can agree to. In your letter of September 23, 
you refer to “ the basic and fundamental 
principles embodied in the Lahore Resolu¬ 
tion/’ and ask me to accept them. Surely 
this is unnecessary when, as I feel, I have 
accepted the concrete consequence that 
shouid follow from such acceptance. 

JINNAH: You do not accept that the 
Mussalmans of India are a nation. 

You do not accept that the Mussalmans- 
have an inherent riglıt of self-determination. 

You do not accept that they alone are 
entitled to exercise this right of theirs for 
self-determination. 

You do not accept that Pakistan is com- 
posed of two zones, North-West and North- 
East, comprısing six provinces, namely, Sind. 
Baluchistan, North-\Vest Frontier Proviuce» 
the Punjab, Bcnga) and Assam** subject to 
territorial adjustments that nay be agreed 
upon* as indicated in the Lahore Resolution. 
The natter cf demarcating and defining the 
■* territories can be taken up after the funda- 
mentals above-mentioned are accepted and 
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for that purpose machinery may be set up bjr 
agreement. 

You do not accept the provısıoııs emoodıet 
in the Lahore Resolution for safeguardıng tht. 
minorities. and yet in yom fener under repb 
vou sav: “ With your assıstance, i am 
Lplofing the possibiljties ^achıng an 

agreement so that the claım embodıed ın ttıe 

Müslim League Resofetion ot Lahore may be 
reasonably satisfıed,” and prcceed to say. 
“ You must, therefore, have no apprehensıon 
that the August resolutıon wıll stand ın the 
way of our reaching an agreement. 

1 have already clearly explained to you that 
the Aıt ust resolution, so long as ıt stands, » 
' bar 'for it is fundamentally opposed to the 
T ahor’e Resolution. You then proceed to say : 
“That resolution dealt wıth the questıon of 
Tn hn ıs against Britain, and ıt cannot stand 
m he way o! on. settlement,” I am not « 
oresent concerned with Brıtaın. but the 
August resolution, as I have already stated, ıs 
agafnst 'the ideals and demands ot Muşum 
Sue Further. thete is the resolutıon of 
jS“ Natain Lal. passed by the AlMndm 

Congress Committee m May 19 ? 2 aC , * 
abad, which, in exptess terms, .ays down as 

follows: 

“ The A.-1.C.C- is of opinion tlıat any pro- 
posal to 

secede “örn the" Man Union ot Federation 
t İH be bighly detrimental to the best ıntercs» 
of the people of the d.ffetent States ano Pro- 
vinces and the country as a »hole and the 
Congress. therefore, cannot agree to any stıch 
proposal/’ 


\ 
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These two resolutions, so long as they 
stand, are a complete bar to any settlement 
on the basis of the division of India as 
Pakistan and Hindustan. 

* * * 

“ i 

Now let me take your main terms : 

(ez) “ I proceed on the assumption that 
India is not to be regarded as two or more 
nations but as one family consisting of many 
merabers of whom the Muslims living in the 
north-west zones, i.e. y Baluchistan, Sind, 
North-West Frontier Province and that part 
of Punjab where they are in absoiute majority 
över ali the other elements, and in parts of 
Bengal and Assam where they are in absoiute 
majority, desire to lıve in separation from the 
rest of India.” If this term were accepted 
and given effect to, the present boundaries of 
these Provinces would be maimed and muti- 
lated beyoııd ıedemption and leave us only 
with the husk, and it is opposed to the Lahore 
Resolution. 

(&) That even in those mutilated areas so 
defined, the right of self-determination wiil 
not be exercised by the Muslims but by the 
inhabitants of those areas so demarcated. 
This again is opposed to the fundamentals of 
the Lahore Resolution. 

( c ) That if the vote is in favour of separa¬ 
tion, they shall be aliowed to “form a separate 
State as soon as pcssible after India is free 
from foreign domination.” Whereas we pro- 
pose that we should come to a complete 
settlement of our own immediately, and by 
^ our united front and efforts do everything in 

our power to secure the freedom and indepen- 
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dence of the peoples of India on the basis of 
Pakistan and Hindustan. 


( d ) Next you say, “There shall be a 
treaty of separatioıı which should also provıde 
for the efficient and satisfactory adminıstra- 
tion of foreign affaiıs, defence, internal 
Communications, customs, commerce, and the 
like, which must necessarily continue to be 
matters of common iııterest between the con- , 
tracting parties.*’ If these vital matters are 
to be administered by some Central authority, 
you do not ındicate what şort of authority or 
machinery will be set up to administer these 
matters, and how and to whom again that 
authority will be responsible. According 
to the Lahore Resolution, as I have already 
explained to you, ali these matters, whic!ı are 
the life-blood of any State, cannot be delegat- 
ed to any Central authority of governınent, 
The matter of security of the two States 
and the natural and mutual obligations that 
may arise out of physical contiguity wll be 
for the constitution-making body of Pakistan 
and that of Hindustan, or other party concern- 
ed, to deal with on the footing oi their bemg 
two independent States. As regards the safe- 
guarding of the rights of minorities, have 
already explained that this qııestıon ot s ite- 
guarding the minorities is fully stated in tııe 
Lahore Resolution. 


* * 

I cannot agree with you wlıen you finally 
wind up by saying: M in your letter of 
September 23, you refer to the basis and 
fundanıental principles cmbodied in the 
Lahore Resolution and ask rae to accept therm 
Surely this is unnecessary \vhcn, as I fce! I 


I 




havc accepted the concrcte consequence <v 
that should ıollow from such acceptance. 
This is obviously far from correct. Why not 
then accept the fundamentals of the Lahore 
Resclution and proceea to settie the details? 

I have said that Jinnah and Gandhi are 
two phenomena of opposite drifts. The 
correspondence brings out the truth of this 
statement in the clearest possible terms. 
Here we find that while Jinnah passionately 
claims to belong to a separate and distinct 
nation, Gandhi refers to him as a mere ‘ con- 
vert ’ who must remain bound in slavery to 
Hindu majority. That is the genius of 
Hinduism. It stands for the privilege of one 
class. Others are either Scheduied castes or 
outcaste. Gandhi wonders how mere con- 
version could wrest the Muslims from the 

* parent stock.’ His wonder is understandabîe 
in view of his aim—which is the establish- 
ment of Hind .dom. Gandhi wants to allot 
the same position to Muslims under Hindu- 
dom as at presentenjoyedby the sixty million 
untouchables,—also the children of^ the 

* parent stock.’ But even as Gandhi is deter- 
mined to instal Hinduism in sup.*eme seat of 
power in India, Jinnah is inflexibîy resoived 
not to submit to it. On the contrary, he is 
determined to establish the supremacy ».>f 
İslam in his own homelands. The pomt is 
transparently clear in the correspondence. 

ît needs a great man to take firm decı- 
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sions, but it takes a superman to stick to 
them. Jinnah represents the tenacity of pur- 
pose of a superman. Mark how he under- 
stands what is the, primary aim before him. 
His eye is fixed on the main issue. He does 
not allow himself by hair s breadth to deviate 
from the main point. He does not perrr.it 
Gandhi to confuse the issue by propositions 
İike 4 partition as brothers ’ and ‘ territorial 
self-determination’. Siraight to the point, 
that ’s the rule. Hindu politicians are in the 
habit of 4 indirect ’ approach : hence their 
inability to ıınderstand the simplicity and 
clarity of Jinnah’s case. They suspect him of 
hrding something. They declare : ‘ Pakistan 
is a counter for bargaining.’ Thus they mcre- 
ly betray their own dupıicity of mind. Clear 
enunciation of aims and programmes is not 
thejorte of Hindu politicians. That is wîıy 
they despair of Jinnah, whose meanings you 
can neither mistake nor divert him trom his 
aim. “ He is the incorruptible politician par 
excellence. » 

Again, Jinnah-Gandhi meeting was not a 
meeting between two politicians. From 
Gandhi s point of view it w?s his last fierce 
onslaught on the 4 Jinnah citadeî. So far his 
vveapons had been denunciation. Now he 
chose the weapon of blandislımcnt. Do you 
see, he himself went to Jinnah. (The who(e 
Congress press was at pains to bring t his 
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to the fore to show now hurabîe the 
Mahatma is.) The Mahatma is known to 
possess great powers of persuasion. Armed 
with that power, and the halo of an humble 
saint, he went to Jınnah to convert him to 
his own creed, which, in Gandhian cult, pur- 
ports to be simple dictation. Had he not 
brought so many down to his own point of 
view ? Perhaps a meeting as a * seeker ' af ter 
truth with jinnah might do the same trick as 
did the Fast unto Death at Poona with 
Ambedkar. Gandhi’s meeting with Jinnah was 
one of his 4 fast-kind ’ methods for the ^ same 
purpose, namely, to destroy the other s casc 
by underhand ,means. Ambedkar rues the 
day he signed the Poona Pact. But Gandhi 
forgot cne thing. His spell is effective only 
över those who accept it. It is bound to 
fail with anyone who does not worship the 

Gandhian cult. 

y' ' ©OJ£V«i ^ 

Ui t l f U* t <-> T? 

So long you worship it, this idol is God, 

But the moment you stand erect, it is dead. 

Therefore, Gandhi could not expect 
Jinnah who owes allegiance to one God but 
to judge him on the score of common-sense. 
Jinnah rejected Gandhi’s proposals on that 
very score. The fact of lıis having stuck to 
the common-sense course of thougiıt in face 
of Gandhi’s widely advertisedhypnotism bears 
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an eloquent testimonyto thegreat personality 
of Jinnah. 


His unflinching resolve to fight - or kıs 
goal makes him fearless of ali opposition. He 
openly declared it to Gandhi: “ If one does 

not agcee with you or differs from you, vou 
are alvvays right and other party is al"-' 1 -}' 3 
wrong, and the next thing is that many are 
waiting prepared, in your circle, to pillory me 
when the \vord goes, but I ıntıst face aL 
threats and conscguences, and I can only 
act according to my judğtnsnt and cotıscience. 

Gandhi had compîained in his speecn on 
the A.ufiasc 8 1942 Resolution that Jinnan 
was ‘ vainu’ Gandhi only meant to say that 
Jinnah does not bow to hım. Jinnan s 
"vanity’ has made every Muşum raise his 
head erect. One man has raised the w ıo e 
body of his followers to a status of ıespect- 
ability. Not in vain did the late Allama 
Iqbal address it to Jinnah: ‘ ~ou atu 
the only Müslim in India to-day to wnom 
the communitv has a rigiıt to Look ııp tor sate 
guidance through the storm . • • 


It is impossible to overemphasise the im- 
portance of Jinnah s role in out time. İn 
one word, he symbolises the stubborn natııre 
of İslam in the face of invasions. Surroun • 
«d by anti-Islamic forces, Jinnah lıas stood 
like a rock. He began his organisatıona? 
work with the words: “Youwill never be 
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able to destroy that culture which we have- 
inherited, the Islamic culture, and that spirit 
.will live, is going to live and has lived. Yoıt 
may overpower us; you may oppress us; and 
you can do your worst. But we have come 
to the conclusion and we have now made the 
grim resolve that we shall go down, if we 
have to go, fighting." These words were 
addressed to the Congress Party in 1939- 
To-day is 1945—an elapse of six yearc—and 
can anyone now doubt that the IMussaltnans- 
shall not allow themselves to be oppressed, 
N they shall not go down ? 


Jinnah has organised the Mussalmans and 
given them a goai. Indeed the change Jinnah. 
has wrought in the Müslim thought and 
body-politic is tremendous. No one ever 
before has touched the Müslim mind so 
1 deeply. • ' 


In 1931 the great Iqbal could only visualise 
the consolidation of Müslim provinces in the 
north-west into a sing’e bloc with the utmost 
autonomy and minimum powers at the 
Centre. He could go no further. He coul<î 
not go further, not because he lacked im- 
agination, but that the Müslim State of 
disorgaııisation was extremely appallıng. So 
much so that even this proposal wasridiculed 
as a poet’s phantasy. To-day Pakistan is a 
practicaî proposition. The Mussalmans shall 
be content with nothing less. In the words 
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■of Beveriy Nichols: 4 1 he dreatıı empıre 

may one day come out of the cîouds, anc! 
place itself on the world’s map with a baııg.” 
That is what Muslina determination has now 
to teach a foreign journalist. Jinnah has 
•changed the phantasy into a fact. 

4 4 • 

jinnah is sometimes described as too rigid, 
too matter-of-fact, too unimaginatiye, too 
much struck to the present, too fond o; 
legalities and so unable to look far ahead of 
him. True, Jinnah is ali these. But that is 
^exactly wlıere he makes a difference över the 
hoşt of Müslim leaders of the Khilaiat days 
whose too great imaginativeness ied them to 
.gloss över minör details and moves of the 
burning present which spelt such complete 
ruin of the en tire Müslim body-politic in the 
juture. Tinnah prefers to be awake. He 
takes cognisance of every minör point and 
^aclı small move, for he knows that it is 
these details which cut the shape of tlıings 
to come. Future is born out of the womb 
of the present. That is why Jinnah takes 
3 good çare of the present. But it is wrong 
to say that Jinnah is vvithout imagination. 
He has his imagination. Even he has his 
dreams. î shall here record just one minör 
incident in his life to illustrate ray point. 


ît ^as in the autumn of 1942. J’nnah \vas 
touring the Punjab. I was reporting his 
ıctivities for Dawn. Before the conclusion 
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of the tour we were at Lahore. Jinnah was 
given a tea party. At that tea party some- 
one suggested to hım that he should visit the 
grave of the late Allama Iqbal. He was 
ready. Taking leave of his hosts, he got 
ready to go. Haif an hour later, five people 
quietly got cut of two cars and stocd by the 
grave of the great poet, thinker, sage and 
phiîosopher of İslam. It was dusk. There 
was chill in the air. Jinnah stood motion- 
less 2 nd said hisfaieha. He vasin a reflec- 
tive mcod and every cne iıeld his breatb. 
It was a 'strange meeting between the poet 
who had dreamt, cried and göne and the man 
whcm his vision had marked out to oe the 
oniy one who could guide the Mussaî- 
mans through their ‘ serious juııcture.’ 
What was Jinnah thinking ? He just stood. 
I was overawed by the occasion. The great 
Shahi Mosque was silent. Its minarets were 
in splinters. Did they not strike a re- 
semblance to Jinnah’s work ? He was also m 
the process of constructing a building for 
the Mussalmans to live in. Then quietly 
we moved away from the grave. No one 
spoke. And then one of us mustered courage 
and addressed to Jinnah cne of Iqba- s 
verses ; also said scıuetbirîg about Islaın ar.d 
the world. Abtuptiy Jinnah halted and 
said : “ My friend, Pakistan holds the key 

to the liberation of the entire Islamıc world. 

I had never sccn him in such a vısıblc 
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emotion. Jinnah has his dreams. 

Mullaism has much maligned Jinnah. 
But he has oniy sought to change their sense 
of values. “I am not a learned Maulana 
or Maulvi (he önce declared). Nor do I 
daim to be learned in theology. But I also 
know a little of my faith and I am a humble 
and proud foîlovver of my faith.” That is, 
Jinnah pleaded with them not to insist on 
the people to come up to their old Standard 
of things, but rather judge them on this 
and this Standard alone that they are loyal to 
İslam and Mussalmans and do not owe 
aüegiance to any one else. That provides a 
moment for reflection to those who profess 
iove and loyalty for İslam but actually follow 
the dictates of the enemies of İslam. Profes- 
sl on and practice must be interrelated. 

A saviour of Mussalmans, Jinnah is unique 
in Indian politics. For more than thirty 
lyears no\v he has played one important role 
after another and no one can conscientiously 
I accuse him of a single dishonest thought 
°l a single dishonest move. It.is an abomin- 
able lie to say that lıe has turned against the 
ireedom of India. Jinnah is as much dedi- 
oated to the freedom of India to-day as he 
v. as ever before. Indeed he is the only man 
woo has stuck fast to this ideal in Indian 
Politics. Onîy he has become clearer as to 
] Vl at s “Ould that freedom mean to the Indian 
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Mussalmans. If that is his sin, he pİeads 
guilüy to the charge; in that respect he is the 
‘ sinnest soul alive.’ 

If freedom means the giving up of İslam— 
asit is bound to mean under thehegemony oı 
Hindu numbers—urely Jinnah is resolved to 
remain a Müslim first, a Müslim second 
and a Müslim last. He shall never gıve up 
his rich heritage of İslam. 

As an Indian, he is merely a consummate 
politician, but as a Mussalman, he ıs a 
* world-force, not only in terms of leading tne 
solid body of hundred millioit Mussalmans 
but most of ali as the builder of a new 
society under renascent İslam. If ever İslam 
is bound to come to its own, it ıs to-day. 
It is to-day when distances have been au- 
nihilated space-sence göne and the v^orld 
really become one that Islamıc brotherhood 
ınust become a reality. 

What thiş world brotherhood reguires is 
the reconstruction of Islamic thought an 
society in the light of modernisin, and that 
work can be pre-eminently performed by 
Indian Mussalmans. Unhandıcapped by any 
vested interests, they alone are best fnted 
to ezperiment reorientatıon ot thought. 
Jinnah is at the helm of such a body Oı. men. 

If Jinnah succeeds in buildiııg up an 
Islamic State in India—his success ıs entar y 
dependent on the amount of support be gets 
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the Mussalmans—he would be in a 
position to perform the boldest experiment 
in the history of İslam and the greatest 
revohıtion of ali times. 


That makes the duty of Mussalmans clear. 
Will they shoulder the gteat responsibility 
jinnah has placed on them ? Or will 
they fail? That is the question. The answer 
will determine the nature and scope of the 
tevolution Jinnah has it in him to bring 
about in our times. 


TO MY MIND, IF THE INDIAN 
MUSSALMANS HAVE NOT YET TOO 
far SINNED AGAINST THEMSELVES ; 
IF GOD HAS NOT ALREADY ORDAIN- 
ED TO RAİSE ANOTHER PEOPLE TO 
UPHOLD THE BANNER OF İSLAM, 
THE MUSSALMANS SHALL SURELY 
RALLY ROUND JİNNAH IN EVER- 
INCREASING FORCE AND ACHIEVE 
THE GOAL THAT HE HAS SET BE- 
FORE THEM. \ v 
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